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Qofes of Recent Erposition. 


In the months of November and December 
1906, at the Lowell Institute in Boston, and again 
in the month of January 1907, at Columbia 
University, New York, Professor William James 
delivered a course of lectures on Pragmatism. We 
do not envy those who heard the lectures. Pro- 
fessor William James is the only philosopher of 
our day whom the people can follow. But they 
can follow him just as agreeably when he writes 


as when he speaks. 


The lectures have now been published by 
Messrs. Longmans, their title being the one word 
Pragmatism (4s. 6d. net). And when we read them 
we know that we have missed nothing by not 
being there when he delivered them. We know 
that nothing which the lecturer could have done 
by voice or gesture would have made them livelier 
than they are. When Professor’ William James 
is lecturing, he does not say ‘does not,’ he says 
‘does n’t’?; and he writes ‘does n’t’ when he sits 
down to make a book. When he is lecturing he 
divides the whole world into two classes of 
philosophers, and he writes up the characteristics 
of the two columns on a blackboard. He prints 
the two columns on a page of his book, and we 
see them more clearly there than even on the 
blackboard, and we can return to them as often as 


we please. 
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The two classes into which Professor James 
divides all philosophers are ‘the tender-minded’ 
and ‘the tough-minded.’ 
given to these two divisions of mankind. They 


Other names have been 


have been called rationalists and empiricists. 
They have been called intellectualists and sen- 
And they are likely to be called 


It is only Professor William 


sationalists. 
by these titles again. 
James, determined that none of his audience shall 
go to sleep under his philosophical lectures, it is 
only he who speaks of the tender-minded and the 
tough-minded. But the important thing is that 
as he divides all mankind into these two classes, 
Professor James seems to say, not only that all 
men are philosophers, and not only that what a 
man’s philosophy is determines what his life shall 
be, but also that what a man’s philosophy is 
depends upon his temperament. 


He says that all men are philosophers. With 
that, of course, all men agree. Next, he says that 
what a man’s philosophy is determines what his 
life shall be. Let us look at that for a moment. 
Professor James opens his book with that. He 
opens his book by quoting a paragraph out of a 
collection of essays by Mr. Chesterton—out of 
that ‘admirable collection of essays’ called Heretics. 
‘There are some people,’ says Mr. Chesterton, 
‘and I am one of them—who think that the most 
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practical and important thing about a man is still 
We think that for’a 
landlady considering a lodger it is important to 


his view of the universe. 


know his income, but still more important to know 

his philosophy. We think that for a general 
about to fight an enemy it is important to know 
the enemy’s numbers, but still more important to 
We think the 


question is not whether the theory of the cosmos 


know the enemy’s philosophy. 


affects matters, but whether in the long run any- 
thing else affects them.’ 


Professor James quotes that paragraph from Mr, 
Chesterton, and then he adds, ‘I think with Mr. 
Chesterton in this matter. I know that you, ladies 
and gentlemen, have a philosophy, each and all of 
you, and that the most interesting and important 
thing about you is the way in which it determines 
the perspective in your several worlds. You know 


the same of me.’ 


But when Professor James divides all mankind 
into two classes, calling the one class the ‘tender- 
minded’ and the other class ‘the tough-minded,’ 
he says, or seems to say, not only that whether a 
a man belongs to the one class or the other 
determines his view of the universe, but that a man 
belongs to one class or the other according to the 
temperament with which he is born, 


He divides the world, we say, into two classes. 
He uses quite a variety of expressions for each 
class, so that not one of us may fail to find out 
to which class we belong. But the very titles 
which he gives to the two classes and everything 
that he says about them, seem to signify that a 
man belongs to one or the other not by choice 
but by temperament. We look, therefore, for a 
course of lectures on predestination in_philo- 
sophy. 
not another word is said about temperament. 


How great is our amazement to find that 


Professor James proceeds with his lectures on 
Pragmatism on the understanding that every one 
of his audience is philosophically free to go and 
free to come, and expresses the hope that before 


he is finished every one of them will choose to 
become Pragmatists. 


These are the columns on the blackboard and 
in the book— 
THE TENDER-MINDED (‘THE TOUGH-MINDED 


Rationalistic (going by Empiricist (going by 


‘ principles ’) ‘facts ’) 
Intellectualistic Sensationalistic 
Idealistic Materialistic 
Optimistic Pessimistic 
Religious Irreligious 
Free-willist Fatalistic 
Monistic Pluralistic 
Dogmatical Sceptical. 


Now if we find ourselves in the one or the other 
of these columns, and if we are there, not by our 
own choice, but according to the temperament we 
were born with, what hope can Professor James 
have of making Pragmatists of us? 


He has this hope, because of what he means 
by Pragmatism. Is the world and every one in it 
It has 


been so hitherto, but it shall be so no longer. 


either tender-minded or tough-minded? 


For Pragmatism has come, and Pragmatism arrests 
the world Jdefore it becomes either tender-minded 
or tough-minded. How we can be arrested, if 
to be tender-minded or tough-minded is a matter 
But 
we may be arrested. This is the claim of Pragma- 
tism; this is its greatness. The tender-minded 
and the tough-minded go into separate rooms in 
the hotel of life. But they cannot enter their 
rooms without passing 


of temperament, Professor James never says. 


through the corridor. 


Pragmatism is the corridor. After we pass through 
the corridor we still go into the one room or the 
other. But that we have passed through the 
corridor makes all the difference. We are idealists 
or materialists still. But we are idealists or materi- 
alists now with an open mind. Pragmatism gives 


the open mind. 


When we become Pragmatists, then, we still 
pass on to be either tender-minded or tough- 
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minded. We still become either idealistic or 
materialistic, optimistic or pessimistic, dogmatical 
or sceptical. 


ample, we are tough-minded, it is probable that 


But with a difference. If, for ex- 
we shall deny the existence of God. But if we 
are pragmatists before becoming tough-minded, we 
shall not deny His existence. If we are tender- 
minded, we shall believe in God; and we shall 
believe in God if we are pragmatically tender- 
minded. But with a difference. The God of the 
tender-minded who have not adopted Pragmatism, 
is a God who is far away. He is the Absolute. 
He is the God of the Westminster Catechism— 
‘infinite, eternal, and unchangeable.’ 


‘Far be it from me,’ says Professor James, ‘to 
deny the majesty of this conception, or its capacity 
to yield religious comfort to a most respectable 
class of minds. But from the human point of 
‘view, no one can pretend that it does n’t suffer 
from the faults of remoteness and abstractness. 
It is eminently a product of what I have ventured 
to call the rationalistic temper. It disdains 
empiricism’s needs. It substitutes a pallid outline 
for the real world’s richness. It is dapper ; it is 
moble in the bad sense, in the sense in which to 
be noble is to be inapt for humble service. In 
this real world of sweat and dirt, it seems to me 
that when a view of things is “‘noble,” that ought 
to count as a presumption against its truth, and 
as a philosophic disqualification. The prince of 
darkness may be a gentleman, as we are told he 
is, but whatever the God of earth and heaven is, 
He can surely be no gentleman. His menial ser- 
vices are needed in the dust of our human trials, even 


more than his dignity is needed in the empyrean.’ 


Therefore, in a word, this is the difference that 
Pragmatism makes. The God of the tender- 
minded is a gentleman, and the God of the 
pragmatically tender-minded is not a gentleman. 


There are fifteen psalms in the Psalter which 
go by the name of ‘The Songs of Degrees.’ They 


are Pss No one knows why they 
are called Songs of Degrees or who gave them 
that name. They are not separated in the Psalter 
into a _ group, the 
unanimous in finding nothing in the Psalms 
themselves to connect them together. It is the 
only thing about them upon which the com- 
They are called the 
Songs of Degrees simply because the title ‘A 
Song of degrees’ is found at the beginning of 
each of them. 


120-1 34. 


and commentators are 


mentators are unanimous. 


At least that is the title which is found at the 
beginning of each of these in the 
Authorized Version. In the Revised Version 
the Hebrew phrase is translated ‘A Song of 
For until now translators have been 


psalms 


Ascents.’ 
quite unable to translate the phrase, because 
commentators have been unable to agree about 
its meaning. The variety of interpretation is 
It will be found in its most in- 
structive and entertaining form in the 
Commentary on the Psalms, except one, that has 


We mean the Com- 


remarkable. 
last 


been published in English. 
mentary by Dr. W. F. Cobb. 


The first that Pss 
134 were sung when the Israelites were returning 
from Babylon to Jerusalem. ‘They should there- 
fore be called ‘Songs of Ascents,’ because the 


interpretation is 120- 


people were ascending from the low-lying lands of 
Babylonia to the heights f the Holy City. The 
plural (Ascents) might then be used because 
there were two of them, one in 536 Bc, and 
This has no doubt been 
the favourite interpretation of the phrase through- 
out the Christian history of the Psalter. But Dr. 
Cobb points out the absolutely fatal objection 


another in 458 B.C. 


that Ps 122 and Ps 134 presuppose the existence 
of the Temple and its services. 


Another explanation is that these psalms were 
sung by the Jews as they went up to Jerusalem 
This 
is the interpretation which is favoured by perhaps 


every year to attend the three great feasts. 
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the majority of sober modern expositors, like 
Dean Kirkpatrick in the ‘Cambridge Bible for 
Schools’; and it is no doubt the interpretation 
which suggested to the Revisers the translation 
‘A Song of Ascents.’ Dr. Cobb would be glad 
to agree with it. ‘But,’ he says, ‘it is to be 
wished that some evidence were forthcoming that 
the Jews of the Diaspora were in the habit of 
With- 
out that the explanation seems to be in need of 
if that 


evidence were. forthcoming Dr. Cobb would be 


singing psalms on the road to Jerusalem.’ 


something to stand upon, and even 
at a loss to understand why special psalms were 


selected for such a purpose. 


The most original contributions to the subject 
in our day (without including the one to which 
we are coming) is that ‘ascent’ is a musical 
direction meaning that these psalms are to be 
sung with a loud voice. But all that Mr. Cobb 
says about that is that it is ‘a suggestion of 
despair.’ We must not omit, although Dr. Cobb 
dismisses it as equally ungrounded, the con- 
jecture that these psalms were sung as ‘stations’ 
on the fifteen steps which led from the Court of 
the Men to the Court of the Women. 


What 
‘It may be suggested,’ he says, 


Every expositor has his own opinion. 
ser Wobb's ? 
‘that the Temple-service did not always begin in 
the courts of the Temple itself, but that processions 
On 
great festivals it is not unusual to add a procession 


were as popular in Jerusalem as in London. 


to a Christian service, not merely from blind 
obedience to custom, but also from a desire to 
express in more moving fashion the more lively 
feelings of the worshipper. As the same feelings 
of human nature produce the same effects in 
the same circumstances, it is no very hazardous 
conjecture that a procession was part of the 
ceremonial of the three great feasts among the 
Jews, as it is nowadays at Christmas, Easter, or 
Pentecost. We have only to assume that a 
procession in which many pilgrims would take 


part started from the bottom of Mount Moriah 


and ascended to the Temple and its plateau, to 
have a simple and natural explanation both of the 
title Pilgerlied and Song of Ascent.’ 


We have given Dr. Cobb’s explanation in his 
own words. It is as good as any of the others, 
and it is better than some of them. But it will 
not do. For it lacks just that evidence of the 
existence of such a custom which he himself very 
properly desired for the popular explanation of 
the yearly pilgrimages. It does not appear that, 
until now, the meaning of the phrase which is 
translated ‘Song of Degrees’ or ‘Song of Ascents’ 
had been assuredly discovered. 


Now, however, the discovery seems to have 
been made. James William Thirtle, LL.D., D.D., 
has published a volume entitled Old Testament 
Problems (Frowde ; 6s. net), the first part of which 
Thirtle 
has already proved his originality in a study of 
the Titles of the Psalms. He does not claim 
absolute originality for the discovery of the mean- 


interprets the Songs of Degrees. Dr. 


ing of the Songs of Degrees, for John Lightfoot 
made the same suggestion two hundred and fifty 
But Lightfoot’s suggestion had been 

And Dr. Thirtle seems to have hit 
upon the interpretation independently. 


years ago. 
lost sight of. 


The Songs of Degrees then— But first of all 
notice that in the absence of reasons compelling an | 
abstract rendering of the word, we must translate 
‘A Song of ¢#e Degrees.’ That is to say, whether 
‘degrees’ is the right word or not, it ought to be 
preceded by the definite article. The degrees 
are some definite, well-known, already named 
degrees. 
Bible, not only the best known degrees, but the 
only degrees that are mentioned (in the plural), 
‘Behold, 
(we quote from Is 38%) I will bring again the 
shadow of the degrees, which is gone down in 
the sun-dial of Ahaz, ten degrees backward. So 
the sun returned ten degrees, by which degrees 


This was done for Hezekiah’s 


Now in the English translation of the 


are the degrees in the sun-dial of Ahaz. 


it was gone down.’ 
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sake. Dr. Thirtle remembered at once that 
Hezekiah and his men had something to do with 
the literature of Israel. He remembered that when 
Hezekiah recovered from his sickness he wrote 
one song at least—is it not found in the Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah?—and resolved and said, 
“Therefore we will sing my songs to the stringed 
instruments all the days of our life in the house 
of the Lord.’ Dr. Thirtle had made his discovery. 
The Songs of the Degrees were the very songs 
which Hezekiah resolved to sing. 


They are called ‘degrees,’ or ‘steps’ (or even 
‘ascents’ if you please, though that is not so appro- 
priate), because of the degrees in the dial of Ahaz. 
And there are fifteen of them, because the number 
of the years of life granted to Hezekiah was fifteen 
years. Dr. Thirtle does not insist that Hezekiah 
composed them all, or even any of them. Four 
of the fifteen are in their titles assigned to David, 
and one to Solomon; and Dr. Thirtle, who has 
much more respect for these titles than scholars 
generally have in our day, is ready to accept 
He thinks 
it is very likely that if Hezekiah could compose 


David and Solomon as their authors. 
one song he could compose more. But even if 
he. selected them all, and was only what we should 
now call the editor of the Songs of the Degrees, 
they come down at least from the age of Hezekiah 
and owe their place and title to him. 


Do the psalms themselves agree? Dr. Thirtle 
accepts the challenge. He knows that sooner or 
later every theory of the origin and use of the 
Songs of the Degrees must pass the bar of internal 
fitness. He accepts the challenge. He goes over 
the incidents and allusions which these psalms 
contain, one after another, and he shows that 
there is nothing in them which makes the time 
of Hezekiah impossible, and much which makes 


it very appropriate. 


Let us go over one of the psalms with him. 
And let us choose the first psalm of the group, 
the 120th. Its references are definite. If the 


‘letters before the 


theory does not break down over the 120th Psalm, 
it has at least earned some presumption in its 
favour. 

Dr. Thirtle accepts the rendering of the Revised 
Version—except, of course, that his title is ‘A 
Song of the Degrees.’ The historical situation, 
then, is this. 
encamped against the fenced cities of Judah. 


Sennacherib had come up and 


Hezekiah saw that his purpose was to fight against 
Jerusalem. As the Chronicler puts it (2 Ch 
321-2) ‘his face was to fight’—(see RVm for the 
literal Hebrew and compare the 7th verse of 
the psalm, ‘they are for war’). By and by a 
force was sent against Zion, and surrender was 
demanded by Rabshakeh in terms which were 
not only hurtful to the dignity of the king but 
Letters 
which were an outrage upon the name of Jehovah. 


dishonouring to God. were received 
Having sought the prayers of Isaiah, Hezekiah 
went up into the Temple and spread one of the 
Lord. 
prophesy the destruction of the Assyrian army 
and to assure Hezekiah of Divine protection—‘I 
will defend this city, to save it, for mine. own 
sake’ (Is 37, 2.K. x9, -2°Ch 32). 


Isaiah was sent to 


Does the situation agree? It was a time of 
distress, and in the time of his distress, Hezekiah 
called upon the Lord. The psalm opens— 


In my distress I cried unto the Lord, 
And he answered me. 


The prayer of the second verse is— 


Deliver my soul, O Lord, from lying lips, 
And from a deceitful tongue. 


Now the words which Rabshakeh used are these : 
‘Neither let Hezekiah make you trust in the Lord, 
saying, The Lord will surely deliver us.’ Again, the 
words of vv. are descriptive of the Assyrian 
general’s peculiar mode of warfare, and v.A— 


Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
With coals of juniper, 


seems to Dr. Thirtle, to be a singularly appropriate 
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denunciation of his impiety and deceit. Then 
follow the definite allusions— 


Woe is me, that I sojourn in Meshech, 
That I dwell among the tents of Kedar. 


The general.sense is all right. Hezekiah is sur- 
rounded with barbarians who are the enemies of 
the God of Israel. And if the tribes referred 
to are a surprise, the explanation may be the 
easy enough one of an ordinary poetic licence, 
Kedar and Meshech being used poetically for any 
barbarous horde that hates the name of Jehovah. 
But Dr. Thirtle is literal enough to point out that 
Kedar is actually denounced as an enemy of Judah 
in the time of Hezekiah (Is 211 17), 


Mr. Leonard W. King, Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, is preparing a series of ‘Studies 
in Eastern History.’ He has already published 

| Records of the Reign of Tukulti-Ninib I. in one 
volume. Now, in two volumes, he publishes 
Chronicles Concerning Early Babylonian Kings 
6d. net each). 


contains an introduction, the second the texts and 


(Luzac; 8s. The first volume 


translations. Both volumes are written for the 
student of Assyriology, by whom they may not be 
neglected. But the first has a wider reach. It 
contains materials which frequently illustrate the 
History of the Old Testament. 
discusses the question of the historicity of the 


Among the rest it 


fourteenth chapter of Genesis, and, in particular, 
whether the Amraphel, King of Shinar, there 
named, is the same as Hammurabi. 


Mr. 
He believes that Amraphel is simply another form 


King believes that they are the same. 
of the name Hammurabi. ‘Our new information,’ 
he says, ‘enables us to accept unconditionally the 
identification of Amraphel with Hammurabi, and 
at the same time it shows that the chronological 
order of the Priestly Writer, however artificial, 
was calculated from data more accurate than has 
hitherto been supposed.’ And by identifying Am- 


raphel with Hammurabi, Mr. King believes that he 
has fixed the date of Abraham. 


Now, Mr. King is no apologist for the Old 
Testament. If he fixes the date of Abraham, 
and finds the chronology of the Priestly Writer 
reliable, it will be safe for us to follow him, though 
it may not always be pleasant. The difficulty 
hitherto of identifying Amraphel with Hammurabi 
and thus fixing the date of Abraham, has been 
the difference between the date of Abraham 
according to the Biblical chronology, and the 
date of Hammurabi according to the monuments. 
According to Archbishop Ussher’s chronology, the 
Exodus took place in 1491 And _ since, 
according to the Hebrew Text, 645 years separated 
the Exodus from the Call of Abraham, we should 
obtain for the latter event the date 2136 B.C, 
But the monuments prove that Hammurabi did not 


B.C, 


reign before the- twentieth century B.c., so that, if 
the Hebrew chronology is right, Abraham lived 
150 years before him. . 


How is this difficulty overcome? Some have 
overcome it by choosing 430 years instead of 
645 for the interval between Abraham and the 
Exodus, 430 being the number found in the 
Samaritan Version and the Septuagint. But Mr 
King does not take that method. For it seems to 
him an arbitrary thing to take only this number 
out of the Samaritan Version and the Septuagint, 
and follow the Hebrew Text for all the rest. And 
after all, it does not bring Hammurabi and Abraham 


together. 


Mr. King lets Archbishop Ussher go, and all 
the data he relied upon. 
difference between Archbishop Ussher’s date for 
Solomon and the date of the Assyrian monuments, 
Moreover, it 


For there is certainly a 


a difference of forty or fifty years. 
seems to Mr. King extremely unlikely that the 
Exodus could have taken place at so early a 
period as 1491 B.c., because during the fifteenth 
century Palestine was an Egyptian province under 


Egyptian administration. He concludes, therefore, 
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that it is better to fix the period of the Exodus by 
means of evidence that is external to the Bible. 
And when he has fixed the date of the Exodus, he 
can fix the date of Abraham. 


Now Mr. King believes that Ramses 11. was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, because one of the 
store-cities built by the Israelites in Egypt was 
named Raamses, and the other, Pithom, is proved 
to have been founded during his reign. And if 
Ramses 11. was the Pharaoh of the oppression, 
then Merneptah, his successor, was the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. 
accession of Merneptah was 1244 B.c. 


Well, the approximate date of the 
And if we 
add to this the 645 years which, according to the 
Hebrew Text, separated the Exodus from the 
Call of Abraham, we come very close indeed to 
the date of Hammurabi. Mr. King is evidently 
astonished that he can take any date from the 
Hebrew Text at all. 


says, ‘that the chronology of the Pentateuch, with 


‘We may conclude,’ he 


regard to the length of time separating Abraham 
from Moses, exhibits far greater accuracy than we 
have hitherto had reason to believe.’ 


‘The literary and historical criticism of the 
Hebrew Sacred Books, which has been going on 
for the last hundred years and more, may now be 
regarded as having completed its task. The books 
of the Old Testament have been analysed and 
rearranged, and the history has been reconstructed 
on the lines laid down finally by Wellhausen in 
his Geschichte Israels, published in 1878; and 
that the work is accomplished we may conclude 
from the fact that Continental scholars have 
ceased to write merely for specialists, and have 
begun to issue innumerable Volksbiicher, dealing 
with Hebrew literature and history, from the new 
point of view, and intended not for scholars, but 
for the general reader.’ 


This is said by the Rev. T. H. Weir, B.D., in 
an article in Zhe Contemporary Review for 
September on ‘Arab and Hebrew Prose Writers.’ 


Now Mr. Weir is a pupil of Professor James 
Robertson of Glasgow, with whom Wellhausen 
has never had the last word. We are there- 
fore not surprised to find that as soon as 
he has said that the work of Old Testament 
Criticism is accomplished, he gives himself to its 
undoing. 

He begins with the Names of God. For, ‘the 
whole of the current analysis of the first six books 
of the Bible had for its starting-point,’ he says, 
‘the occurrence in them of the two names for 
God, the proper name /ehovah (rendered in the 
English Versions Lor») and the appellative Zlohim.,’ 
Mr. Weir does not think that the conclusions 
drawn from the different names of God in the 
Hexateuch will stand. For he is a student of 
Arabic, and when he turns to the Koran he finds 
there also two words for God, the proper name 
Ar Rahman and the appellative Allah. Ar 
Rahman occurs in the Koran some fifty-five 
times. In nearly every case it is absolutely 
synonymous with Allah. Yet no one, he says, 
supposes that the chapters or verses in which the 
former name occurs are by a different hand from 
the rest of the Koran. 


So if the comparison with Arabic will stand, 
and Mr. Weir is careful to point out the similarities 
between the literature of Islam and the literature 
of the Israelites, then the occurrence of a new 
name for God does not always mean a new author 
or source. Besides, there are cases where only 
the personal name for God could possibly be 
used. It is impossible, for example, to speak of 
building an altar to Elohim (which may mean God, 
gods, a god, or even a goddess), because, of course, 
every altar is built to some Elohim. If, therefore, 
it is said that an altar is built to Jehovah, the intro- 
duction of that name into a narrative in which 
only Elohim has hitherto occurred does not prove 
that another author or a redactor has been at 
work. But all this is no doubt somewhat 
elementary. Mr. Weir has 


greater things to 


follow. 
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There 
are two accounts of the Creation and of the Flood; 


He comes to the duplicate narratives. 


there are two explanations of the names Bethel 
(Gn 281 3515) and Israel (3278 351), and either 
two or three of the name Isaac (1719 181% 21°); 
two independent accounts are combined in our 
present story of Joseph; and so on, down to the 
books of Judges and Samuel, in which we have 
duplicate biographies of several of the judges, as 
well as of Saul and of David. How does criticism 
account for these? The generally accepted 
solution of these facts, says Mr. Weir, is that, two 
or three continuous narratives being in the hands 
of the compiler of these books, he regularly in- 
serted two or more accounts of one and the same 
event, even when these accounts were mutually 
contradictory. Upon which Mr. Weir remarks 
that such a proceeding is ‘unparalleled and 
incredible.’ 


But the duplicate narratives are there. How 
does Mr. Weir account for them? He turns 
again to the literature of the Arabs. In Arabic 


literature, he says, we find the same duplicate 
narratives, and even the same _ contradictions. 
For the Arab historian or biographer is anxious 
above all things to get at the facts, and con- 
sequently he sets down all the divergent accounts 
or traditions of an event, and sometimes adds his 


own opinion as to which is correct. 


Phe 
difference, says Mr. Weir, between the Arabic writer 


Let us see, then, what the difference is. 


and the Hebrew in dealing, for example, with the 
origin of the name ‘Israel’ would have been this. 
The Arabic writer would have placed the two 
traditions as to the origin of the name, one 
immediately following the other, and would have 
given his authority for each. The Hebrew writer 
separates the traditions, setting each in its proper 
place from the point of view of the chronology, 
But Mr. Weir 
admits that they both use authorities, and that 
in both cases the authorities may be written. It 


and does not name his authorities. 


does not seem to matter much, therefore, how 


the final hand arranges his sources. Different 
sources having been used with their inevitable 
difference of style, it is difficult to see why a 
careful critic should be unable to detect them. 
Mr. Weir, it is true, goes on to say that difference 
of style does not necessarily imply difference of 
authorship. There are great differences of style in 
the Koran, but no one claims difference of author- 
ship there. He would be ready to acknowledge, 
however, that the cases are scarcely parallel. The 
difference in style between one part of the Koran 
and another may not be too great for one man’s 
hand at different periods and under different ex- 
periences, while the difference between one part of 
the Hexateuch and another may be so great as to 
demand different authors. 


Mr. Weir is more convincing when, in the end 
of his paper, he points out that a difference of 
vocabulary means in Arabic, and therefore possibly 
in Hebrew, not a difference of date but only a 
difference of locality or tribe. But he has himself 
to confess that Biblical critics, ‘starting from other 
premisses,’ have arrived at this very conclusion, 
‘for the majority of them hold that J belonged to 
Judah and E to Ephraim.’ 


There are two things which give the plain man 
confidence in accepting at least the main results 
of Old Testament criticism. The first thing is, 
that the professional teachers of the Old Testa- 
ment are so rarely found on the other side. 
And the second is, that when one who is a true 
scholar and has made a special study of the 
Old Testament, sets himself, through training or 
temperament, against the Higher Criticism, he 
usually gives much more than he takes away, and 
often ends with the 
Higher. Critic himself. 


admission that he is a 


Some reference was made last month to an 
article by Dr. Hastings Rashdall' on the Modern 
Missionary Motive. It is worth returning to. Not 
the article, but the subject. 
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To refer to the article, however, for a moment. 
It is a curious thing that when Dr. Rashdall 
describes the modern missionary motive, he does 
not touch the Person of Christ. In all the history 
of the Church, it is neither the civilizing agency 
of Christianity, nor the supremacy of the Chris- 
tian religion, that has sent the missionary to the 
heathen. It is devotion to a personal living Lord. 
When the earliest of all the missionaries states 
fis missionary motive, he states it in the words: 
‘Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your 
servants for Jesus’ sake’ (2 Co 4°). 


‘Christ Jesus as Lord’—that is the gospel 
which St. Paul carried to the Corinthians ; ‘and 
Ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake’—that 
is the motive which made him carry it. ‘Your 
servants,’ he says. And when Dr. Plummer comes 
to this word to expound it, ‘The Greek word 
{SovAous),’ he insists, ‘must have its full meaning.’ 
It is not ‘servants,’ it is ‘bondservants’; it is not 
“bondservants,’ it is ‘slaves.’ You fancy Dr. 
Rashdall’s missionaries debating whether they 
consider Christianity the best religion, and how 
far it is a civilizing agency, before they set out 
for the Congo or the Khassis; and you imagine 
St. Paul already on his way to Corinth because 
he owes a debt to these Corinthians, because he 
is their slave for Jesus’ sake. 

‘Christ Jesus as Lord,’ he says. The elements 
of that gospel may not have stood out separately to 
his mind as he wrote, but they had come separately 
‘Jesus’ had come first. 


Not merely 


to him at the beginning. 
But not Jesus of Nazareth merely. 
the great thinker, the supreme teacher, the man 
and brother. We all preach Jesus now, the human 
Jesus who was tempted like as we are (omit the 
words, ‘ yet without sin’), who sorrowed and suffered 
and was able to sympathize. We preach Jesus. 
The name means ‘Saviour.’ But we have dropped 
its meaning out of the name. We all preach Jesus 
now, but He is merely a man of like passions such 


as We are. 


‘Christ’ came to St. Paul next. By what a 
history He came! It may be that our fathers 
compelled St. Paul to read the Old Testament 
as an evangelical member of the Church of 
England. But even if his first and most im- 
pressive thought of the Messiah was not that 
‘surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows,’ still, the road along which the name 
Christ came to him, was rich with Divine promise 
and human hope. But the singular virtue of 
the name ‘Christ’ lay in its conjunction with the 
name ‘Jesus.’ When the two names went together, 
St. Paul got more light thrown on what ‘Christ’ 
meant, than even on what he understood by 
‘ Jesus.’ 

He says ‘Christ Jesus as Lord?’ Professor 
Deissmann has lately rescued the word ‘Lord’ 
out of the rubbish heaps of letters and docu- 
ments which the peasants of those lands passed 
from hand to hand and then threw away; and 
we see that in the time of St. Paul, ‘Lord’ was 
throughout the whole Eastern world ‘a universally 
understood religious conception.’ The men and 
women who wrote papyrus letters in Egypt, for 
example, often assure their correspondents of 
their prayers to ‘the Lord Serapis’ (Vvew Light 
on the New Testament, p. 79). Now, the Apostle 
spoke to the peasant and used the peasant’s 
language. And when he told the Corinthians 
that his gospel was summed up in the words 
‘Christ Jesus as Lord,’ they understood at 
once that Jesus the Messiah had come to 
occupy the place of God to St. Paul, and had 
a right to the submission and service of the 


slave. 


Christ Jesus as Lord—as Lord in the Oriental 
sense—is it incredible? is it impossible? The 
‘Liberal Theologian’ may say so. But if the 
missionaries had not come with ‘Christ Jesus 
as Lord,’ the Liberal Theologian would have 
remained ‘unchristian and uncivilized’ to this 


day. 
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Christianity as a Souls Medicine. 


By THE Rev. W. MackintosH Mackay, 


One of the choicest gifts of ‘the new Psychology’ 
is an increased interest in the Philosophy of 
Religion. In former times this was rather a barren 
field. Brilliant writers, usually of a Hegelian 
cast of mind, wrote ‘Introductions’ which intro- 
duced their readers to what was only a beautiful 
corpse. Religion was eviscerated of experience, 
and a religion without experience is no religion. 

Psychology, however, has changed all that. 
Under the influence of French and American 
writers she has made such an attitude no longer 
‘proper.’ To the science of the soul religious 
feelings are as interesting as any other. They are 
the springs of conduct, and conduct is ‘ three-fourths 
of human life.’ Hence a widespread interest in the 
Psychology of religious experience. Its fascination 
may be gauged by the popularity of Professor James’ 
Gifford Lectures, while such studies as Starbuck’s 
Psychology of Religion and M. Bremond’s recent 
monograph.on Zhe Mystery of Newman, not to 
mention a host of other French works, proves the 
importance of the new field. 

The value of such a standpoint is that it makes 
Theology truly scientific by basing it on experience. 
The present writer well remembers how, when a 
student of Divinity, he was impressed by the sense 
of contrast between it and Medicine, in which (for 
practical purposes) he had then enrolled. As he 
compared the dry, remote, and impalpable theories 
of Dogmatic Theology with the living up-to-date 
methods of medical science, he could not resist a 
tribute of unwilling admiration to a study that had 
its feet so firmly planted on reality, and could come 
with so sure a foot to the diagnosis if not relief of 
its patients’ troubles. As he listened to the theory 
of disease in the class-room and saw its application 
in the clinical ward, ‘ How different this,’ he could 
not but say, ‘from the unreal subtleties of 
Scholastic Theology! Yet religion, of which these 
lectures profess to be the system, is as close to the 
facts of life as medicine. What fact more impres- 
sive than Sin? What experience more real than 
Salvation ?’ 

As he thought on these things, it came to him 
with all the force of a new idea that if Theology 
could be so treated, there might bea gain in interest 


B.D., GLascow. 


to its students as well as an increase of efficiency 
in its practitioners. Such an idea, of course, 
is not new. Professor Adam Smith mentions,. 
indeed, that it had occurred to one of the writer’s 
own Professors at that time. In his Life of Henry 
Drummond, Dr. Smith says this was the subject 
of Drummond’s Presidential Essay to ‘the New 
College Theological Society’ in Edinburgh. Its 
title was ‘Spiritual Diagnosis,’ and the main idea 
of the paper was that in dealing with souls, we 
should not use a cast-iron method, but approach 
them like a doctor, through the avenue of his 
patient’s need. ‘To draw out souls one by one, to 
buttonhole them and take from them the secret 
of their lives, to talk them clear out of themselves, 
to read them off like a page of print, this is the 
spiritual diagnosis which is so difficult to acquire 
and so hard to practise.’ + 

All this is true, and forms one of the results which 
would follow from ‘The scientific study of spiritual 
discernment.’ But the idea of this paper is, of. 
course, infinitely wider. There can be no true 
diagnosis which is not based on accurate know- 
ledge of the disease to be diagnosed. Sin, therefore, 
in its sources and symptoms, its ramifications and 
results, its remedies, symptomatic and radical, the 
reception of these in conversion and sanctification 
—nothing short of this is involved in looking at 
Christian Theology as a system of soul-medi- 
cine. 

It may be said—Is not this making far too much 
of what at best is a mere metaphor? Is it nota 
most narrow and insufficient basis for Theology ? 
In reply to this we may say we have no wish to 
assert this category to the exclusion of every other. 
No doubt Theology is a revelation of what God zs 
as well as of what God does. But we maintain this. 
is a veal attitude—nay, the first attitude by which 
to approach it, and that it should, therefore, 
influence all the result. Christianity appeared 
in history as a system of remedy, and should so be 
studied first of all. 

To prove this it would be necessary to go 
through the Scriptures and show how often, both 


1 Life of Drummond, p. 50. 
Stalker. 


The quotation is from Dr. 
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in Old and New Testament alike, Sin and Salva- 
tion are looked at from the standpoint of remedy. 
In the limits of this paper that is impossible. We 
need only quote what so great an authority as 
Harnack has said on this point. In his great 
work on the progress of Christianity, he gives 
this conception a first place among the forces 
which led on the new faith to its rapid conquest. 
‘Jesus, he declares, ‘appeared among His 
people as a Physician. “The healthy need 
not a Physician, but the sick” (Mk 217). The 
first three Gospels depict Him as a healer of soul 
and body alike. He does not distinguish rigidly 
between sicknesses of the body and the soul. He 
takes them both as different expressions of one 
supreme ailment in humanity, but He knows their 
sources. He knows it is easier to say, “ Rise and 
walk,” than to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee” 
(Mk 2°). The circle by which He was surrounded 
was a circle of people who had been healed. 
They were healed because they believed in Him. 
To know God was the health of the soul. They 
knew they were healed, just because they recognized 
God as the Father in His Son. Henceforth they 
drew health from a perennial stream.’?! 

To give texts in support of such a contention 
would, as Harnack remarks, fill pages, for the New 
Testament is ‘saturated with them.’ We may 
point out, however, that the very word Saviour 
which Jesus was divinely appointed to take as 
His name, means in the original ‘Healer’ as 
well as ‘ Deliverer,’ and that at the Christian era 
it had a specially medical connotation from the 
cult of the god Esculapius as Swryp. When 
Christ unfolded ‘the programme of Christianity,’ 
He significantly adopted this title from prophecy as 
the ‘healer of the broken-hearted.’ ? 

Furthermore, the immense prominence given 
to ‘Life’ in Christ’s preaching, specially in the 
Johannine Gospel, is notable. He comes to give 
‘more abundant life,’? and this life is not some- 
thing beyond the grave. It is a present possession 
of faith—a new vitality of soul possible to every 
believer.* 

This conception of salvation as a new spiritual 
health is also very prominent in the early heralds 
of the gospel. Paul and John are full of it. ‘Your 
life is hid with Christ in God.’®. ‘TI live; yet not 


1 Die Ausbrettung des Christenthums, bk. 1.ch. 2, Eng. tr. 
p. 121. Abridged. 


2 Luke 4). iy OM = Thiol She 5'Coll 37, 


I, but Christ liveth in me.’® ‘The life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen it, and bear witness of 
that eternal life which was with the Father.’ 7 

The same, we are told by Harnack, was true 
of sub-apostolic preaching, and was the secret of 
much of its success. ‘The whole race lies a- 
dying, was their message, but the kindness of 
God the Saviour has appeared with the promise 
of revival for all sin-sick souls.’® Baptism was 
the ‘soul-bath’ in which the spirit was re- 
invigorated as well as cleansed. The Lord’s 
Supper was ‘the potion of immortality,’ and 
penitence ‘the true soul-medicine extracted from 
the Cross.’ 

These phrases, indeed, mark a certain materializ- 


ing of the conception by sacramentarianism. But 
‘in the beginning it was not so.’ The life of 
God was communicated by simple faith. The 


Sacraments were only the media of that faith. 
Faith alone gave health. ‘To be without God 
was sickness and death. To have Him was life 
and health. Christ was Saviour because mediator 
—the one avenue through whom the life of God 
could pass into sin-sick souls. 

Such is the New Testament conception of Sin 
and Salvation. We now see that our standpoint 
is far more than a metaphor. It is, as has been 
said, a new attitude. When Christ spoke of the 
Fatherhood of God, was it merely a new metaphor ? 
When we look at the Gospel from the attitude of 
remedy, we get a new conception of it altogether. 
Things once neglected become of prime importance. 
Things of former importance become insignificant. 
There is a change at once in our sympathies and 
antipathies—our sympathy with the patient, our 
antipathy for his disease. 

We gain a new sympathy for sin-sick souls. 
Every student of medicine knows the difference, in 
attitude, to disease before and after his study. 
Before, his feeling, unless modified by love, is one 
of fear and repulsion. The risk of infection, the 
disgust at disease makes sickness a thing the 
healthy man hastens to put out of his sight. But no 
sooner does the enthusiasm for medicine seize the 
mind, than all is changed. The ardent student 
now seeks out disease with passionate interest. 
‘The Physician seeks not the healthy man, but the 
sick.’ 

So, as the great Physician suggested, is it with 
the true soul-healer. Sin, in its later stages at 
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least, is more loathsome than any physical malady. 
The great dissectors of morbid humanity, such as 
Ibsen or Zola, may by their art throw a glamour 
over these terrible aspects of diseased human 
nature. To those, however, who come in contact 
with the real thing, the natural feeling is that 
expressed once by Henry Drummond after a night 
of talking with sin-sick souls, ‘I wanted to throw 
up the window.’ When, however, we consider the 
sinner as the victim of a fell disease whose end is 
terrible death, a tragic and sympathetic interest 
absorbs every other feeling. We regard the 
drunkard and the harlot as one not to fly from 
but to heal. 

Some may say here, ‘The analogy, however, is 
not perfect. Disease is a passive thing. It is not 
in a man’s own power. To calla sinner a patient, 
is therefore to use misleading language. Sin is a 
voluntary act.’ 

One reply to this is, that there is an zxvoluntary 
as well as a voluntary element in sin. The very 
meaning of sin implies a certain impairment of 
human freedom, and while the law must regard the 
transgressor as responsible for each act of sin, 
Christian philosophy recognizes that the true basis 
of that responsibility lies with the sinner, in not 
seeking out the remedy which God has provided. 
Hence, says Christ, ‘he will convince the world— 
of sin, because they believe not on me. » 

This is the view of sin given by St. Paul in his 
masterly psychological analysis of itin Ro 7. He 
treats the sinner there as a patient in the grasp 
of a deadly disease. ‘The good that I would, I 
do not; the evil that I would not, that I do. O 
wretched men that I am! Who shall deliver me 
from this body of death?’ He felt like a man 
under the grip of total paralysis, like a captive 
bound in chains. But did he regard himself there- 
fore as having no responsibility? Far from it: 
the cure was in his own hands. He could take it 
if he wished it. ‘Thanks be unto God, who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

So should we regard the sinner to-day. We 
should look on him with sympathy as under the 
power of a fell disease. We should regard his 
ebullitions of passion with abhorrence and yet also 
with infinite pity; realizing that no real cure of 
them can be hoped for by temporary resolution 
until the soul has come under the spell of a more 
radical remedy. 

EalietOw 


2. Another gain that might accrue from a 
medical restatement of Christianity is @ mew 
judgment of values in Theology. 

Without committing oneself to the results of 
the Ritschlian system, there can be little doubt 
that one of its charms is the restriction of 
Theology to the facts of New Testament ex- 
perience. Now that is just our point of view, 
save that while the ‘experience’ Ritschlians appeal 
to is often created by their own preconceived 
ideas, the experience the Christian Healer would 
go by is as Catholic as the History of Christianity. 

Thus the contempt of Ritschl for Pietism or 
Mysticism is one the soul-healer can in no way 
sympathize with. On the contrary, he will 
earnestly seek to know the secret of a ‘ treatment’ 
so beneficial in its results. His question to every 
dogma will be, ‘Can it heal the soul?’ ‘What 
value has such a doctrine as remedy?’ If it has 
little or none, he will approach it with ‘a heart as 
cold as ice.’ If it has, he will seek to emphasize 
the side from which that remedial influence comes, 
and disregard the other. 

Thus, while being very far from undervaluing 
the Forensic theory of the Atonement as a remedy 
for the pains of guilt, the soul-healer will bring more 
to the front the mystical side of the Atonement, Ze. 
the coming of God in Christ unto the soul of man, 
and thereby restoring it to spiritual health. 

The deepest thought, indeed, of such a system is 
mystical. The essence of sin, according to it, is the 
loss of God. The one cure for sin is the presence 
of God. Christ, and especially His Cross, is the 
medium through which God becomes one with 
man. He is ‘Immanuel, God with us.’ 

3. A word may be said as to the gain to be 
acquired through such an attitude in practical 
evangelism. 

This has already been suggested. Spiritual 
medicine would insist on spiritual diagnosis pre- 
ceding every wise treatment of sin. This, of course, 
is one of the most difficult things to do; but in- 
dividuality of treatment would at least be an 
infinite help in learning it. Too often ‘personal 
dealing’ as practised by the popular evangelist is 
stereotyped to the last degree. A universal formula, 
‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,’ whose meaning 
is seldom grasped in any intelligent sense, is given 
as a panacea for every sick soul. Many are saved 
by such means, but many more are disappointed 
and repelled. 
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Take the well-worn phrase ‘an interesting case.” 


How often is that phrase suggestive of the most 
stereotyped ways of looking at men and women, 
palpitating living souls who are indeed interesting 
cases to the true soul-healer, z.e. to one who looks 
at them first of all as men and women, and not 
as dead clay to be moulded to a preconceived 
model. 

The present writer can recall out of his own 
experience examples of the utter futility of dealing 
with such cases in this ‘Theological-formula’ 
fashion, instead of approaching them as living men, 
each differing infinitely from the other. The lack 
of interest displayed by these so-called ‘ interesting 
cases’ was in painful contrast to the efforts put 
forth to reach them, and was very different from the 
interest usually displayed by a sick man. Yet if, 
by chance sometimes, one did stumble on the sore 
point, what an instant change! Indifference was 
immediately replaced by interest. Eagerness, 
bitterness, anger, joy, tears, every and any form of 
emotion replaced the former apathy. 

Was not that Christ’s method, when He asked a 
drink of water from the woman of Samaria and 
invited Himself to the hospitality of Zaccheus? 


Social recognition was the remedy employed in 
these cases, because a social wound lay at the root 
of their trouble. In the case of Nicodemus, again, 
Jesus used a quite different method. ‘There re- 
ligious pride was the disease, and*there, therefore, 
He brought back His patient to the humility of a 
little child. ‘Ye must be born again.’ 

Such a tact, of course, comes naturally to him 
who has the priceless gift of sympathy. As 
Professor James has said in a similar connection, 
‘An ounce of sympathy is worth a ton of theory.’ ! 
Nevertheless, the new attitude would be infinitely 
useful in training the Christian worker to a habit of 
sympathy. ‘Nothing but the infinite sympathy is 
sufficient for the infinite pathos of human life.’ ? 
Spiritual healing teaches the need of this infinite 
sympathy. It suggests the vast complexity of the 
human soul, and thus discourages that professional- 
ism which is the bane of evangelism. To sum up 
in the felicitous words of old Sir Thomas Browne, 
the ‘medical theologian’ of an earlier age, it would 
remind us that ‘that may succeed with one temper 
which will prove successless with another.’ ? 


1 Psychology in Relation to Education. 
2 John Inglesant. 3 Religto Medicz. 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Swo Sell cf-Amarna Letters. 


As should be well known, two of the celebrated 
Tell el-Amarna letters were written to and from a 
land called Arzawa (or Arsapi as it is sometimes 
read), and in what was presumably the native 
language of that country. They were written, 
like all the Tell el-Amarna letters, in cuneiform 
characters. They have already received consider- 
able attention from scholars like Boissier, Jensen, 
Sayce, and Winckler. The language is not Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, nor Semitic Canaanite, though 
it is mixed with Babylonian words and uses ideo- 
grams, presumably in the same senses as other 
cuneiform inscriptions. One difficulty with an 
inscription in an unknown language is to be sure 
that the signs are correctly read. In reading 


1 Die Zwei Arzawa-Breife. Die ditesten wurkunden in 
Indogermanische Sprache. Von J. A. Knudtzon. Mit 
Bemerkungen von Sophus Bugge und Alf Torp. Octavo, 
p- 140. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 5s. 


cuneiform texts it 1s, of course, a great assistance 
to understand the words before one. Here the 
copyist is reduced to mechanical copying of what 
he sees, or thinks he can see. Now Dr. Knudtzon 
has devoted years to collating and recollating the 
peculiar script of the Tell el-Amarna tablets. 
Hence it may be presumed that he has made his 
copies as accurate as they can be made. 

The next question that suggests itself is whether 
these Arzawa scribes used the cuneiform signs in 
the same sense and with the same syllabic values 
as did the Semitic scribes. This question is partly 
answered in the affirmative by the fact that one 
letter opens with four lines of Babylonian in 
which the signs have their usual values. But Dr. 
Knudtzon is very thorough, and devotes a chapter 
to the consideration of how each sign was read. 
Then he discusses the name Arzawa, to which he 
finds parallels in Greek and Aramaic inscriptions, 
which, however, rather favour the reading Arzapi. 
Winckler’s identification with the Assyrian land 
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of Arzabia he dismisses, because that seems too 
far East. This is not convincing, for two reasons : 
the Arzapi people may have been driven eastward 
in the interval, and there are no very good reasons 
to decide that this land was nearer Egypt. We 
have letters from Babylonia in the collection. Dr. 
Knudtzon is inclined to decide for Rezeph, But 
he discusses also Max Miiller’s suggestion that it 
was in Cyprus, and Jensen’s that it was in the 
neighbourhood of Carchemish in the Hittite land. 
He then examines the affinities of the personal 
mames. Finally, he concludes for Eastern Cilicia 
or Southern Cappadocia, in which he seems to be 
quite right. 

But the chief interest lies in Knudtzon’s con- 
tention that the language is Indogermanic. This 
part of the work cannot be condensed with- 
out injury to its presentation. It must be read 
along with the remarks of the learned professors 
who follow and take word by word, syllable by 
syllable, and find Indogermanic parallels. The 
closest languages seem to be Lycian and Armenian. 
Amid much that is doubtful, and some things that 
seem fanciful, there remains an irreducible mini- 
mum which can hardly be explained away. There 
is always the possibility that one or two signs were 
used with a different syllabic value or a slightly 
different pronunciation. Further investigation 
may easily reveal what these are. Then in all 
probability the forms will be easier to recognize. 
An acquaintance with the early forms of Indoger- 
manic speech is needed to estimate the worth of 
the identifications proposed. But without that 
there seem too many and too close resemblances 
to admit any other conclusion, 

A very valuable register of the words is given, 
with a tentative statement of the function and 
meaning so far as conjectured, and throughout a 
most praiseworthy care is taken to ease the path 
of those who cannot read cuneiform and have no 
expert knowledge of the primitive Aryan tongues. 
Altogether it is a most valuable and remarkable 
work, and should receive wide attention. That 
cuneiform which has already done the world such 
service should now be found to preserve the 
monuments of an Indogermanic tongue, some 
three thousand years old, should certainly win for 
its professors and students a higher degree of 
acknowledgment than they have yet received in 
this country. Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that this work will provoke some representative of 


the older classical learning to examine into the 
bases of the study and do for England what Eb. 
Schrader did for Germany. 

C. H. W. JouNs. 


Queens College, Cambridge, 


Canaan vaprées f’Erpforation 
récente.” 


In this volume the results of the various explora- 
tions in Palestine, hitherto scattered through 
various books and_ periodicals, are carefully 
arranged, adequately summarized, and clearly pre- 
sented. Prefacing to his work a short history 
of the explorations, Father Vincent traces the 
story of the development of the Canaanite town 
from the primitive fortress on the lonely tell to | 
the fortified capital. The centre of the city was 
the ‘ High-place,’ and so the author passes on to 
describe the various places of Canaanite worship, 
incidentally casting much light on the Joshua- 
period. From sanctuaries he passes to the idols 
and religious symbols, the many varieties of which 
are splendidly illustrated and explained. The 
most important chapter is» that on the dead, in 
connexion with which the ‘finds’ have been 
most numerous. Father Vincent does not 
attempt to solve the manifold problems presented 
by the graves, but contents himself with carefully 
recording all that is known and all that has been 
said. ‘The chapter on the pottery found in the 
tombs, with the critical comparison of it with that 
of Greece, Egypt, and Babylon, forms a valuable 
contribution to the history of art. The reverend 
author always begins at the beginning, tracing out 
a custom or a style of pottery from paleolithic 
times down to the fall of the Jewish monarchy, 
and no confusion and no wild theories harass and 
perplex the reader. j 

It is difficult to select from so connected a story 
points for note. Each line indeed is, as it were, 
a commentary on some passage of the O.T. 
Father Vincent is neither blindly conservative 
nor rashly radical. His voice, for example, is 
raised against the insidious attempt to find, in 
the ‘Asru’ of the monuments of Seti 1., the Ww» 
of the O.T., for in Seti’s reign Asher was so- 
journing in Goshen. Apart from K. Sethe’s 

1 Par le P. Hugues Vincent. Paris: Gabalda et Cie, 1907. 
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declaration that ‘ Asru’ signifies Assur, and not 
Asher, Father Vincent contends that whoever 
cannot recognize the patriarchs in the ‘ Abiramu,’ 
‘Ja’qubilu,’ and ‘Jachupilu’ of the Babylonian 
contracts has no right to recognize Asher in ‘ Asru.’ 
But such a statement surely does not amount to 
proof, 

On the other hand, he believes in the suzerainty 
of Egypt over Jeroboam and his kingdom, and 
inclines to the opinion that Sheshonq 1. did 
actually conquer the northern towns mentioned 
in his lists. In this connexion he notes the 
stele of that monarch found at Byblos, hinting 
that it is possible the invader penetrated thus far 
north. 

One other point must not be omitted. In 
every Canaanitic tomb was placed a lamp, the 
symbolism of which has been variously explained. 
Father Vincent, who believes that the tomb was 
made as far as possible like the house the man 
had while alive, declares it was intended to light 
the shade as he passed to his own place. And 
he quotes the inscriptions on the early Christian 
tombs: ®@s Xpictod daiver wacow and Xpucrds 
dwtiopos pov; these served instead of a lamp, for 
they who trusted in the Light of the World had 
no need of oil or candle. 

Many other points might be noticed, but these 
must suffice. The chief value of the book un- 
doubtedly is the vivid picture it gives of early 
Canaan. By the charm of its language, the 
exactness of its information, and the richness of 
its illustration, it is simply indispensable, and 
ought to find a place on the shelf of every 
student of Palestinology. Ral, CusrK: 

Perth. 


GB Popular Mpofoap.’ 


ADMIRABLE in style, strong in argument, candid 
and fair in spirit, these addresses are ‘popular’ in 
the best sense. After a luminous survey of the 
philosophical tendencies of our day in their 
relation to religious faith, the author groups his 
subjects under three heads, of which the first and 
the third are the most important. ‘The Historical 


1 Zwilf Reden tiber die Christliche Religion. Ein Versuch 
modernen Menschen die alte Wahrheit zu verkiindigen. 
Von Karl Girgensohn, Privatdozent in Dorpat. Zweiter 
Abdruck. Miinchen: Beck. Geb. M.4. 
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Foundations of Christianity’ treats in three 
addresses of the Teaching and Personality of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and of the main features of Primitive 
Christianity. ‘The Dogma of the Church’ 
discusses the doctrine of the Person of Jesus 
Christ, the God of Jesus Christ, and the Work 
of Jesus Christ. The second division, ‘Personal 
Christianity,’ consists of four most thoughtful, 
suggestive addresses on the Deepening of the 
Inner Life, Prayer, Sin, and Love of our neigh- 
bour, all admirable discussions. The author is 
almost too frank in recognizing the elements of 
truth in the positions which he so strongly attacks. 
Thus, in the second and third addresses, he 
emphasizes the difficulty of proving the historical 
truthfulness of the first Gospels to such an extent 
as to accord more than justice to the opposing 
case. There is a suggestion of inconsistency when 
in his reply he proceeds to insist on the superior 
strength of the believing position. After saying 
that the interval between the Lord’s life and the 
first records was great enough to allow the possi- 
bility of interpolations, he says emphatically that 
the witness of Paul and the shortness of the 
interval exclude such a possibility. The first 
part of the case is put somewhat too strongly. 
The picture given of Primitive Christianity is 
singularly effective. The evidential force of the 
Resurrection and the Gifts of the Spirit is brought 
out in a most convincing and masterly way. 
The crucifixion had dashed to the ground the 
impression of superhuman greatness made by the 
life and teaching of Jesus. ‘Then came Easter and 
Pentecost, which more than restored the balance 
of faith The same great events explain the 
teaching about Jesus of the Fourth Gospel. 
‘Easter and Pentecost make the most daring 
sayings about Christ appear credible.’ 


J. S. BANKs. 
Leeds, 


ale 


Maria. 


Tuis part of the handbook? to the New Testament 
contains an account of Greco-Roman culture 
and its bearings on Judaism and Christianity. 
Much has been written on this great topic, and 


2 Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. In Verbindung mit 
H. Gressmann, E. Klostermann, F. Niebergall, L. Rader- 
macher, P. Wendland. Herausgegeben von Hans Leitzmann. 
Erster Band: Zweiter Teil, ‘Die Hellenistisch-Romische 
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many volumes might be mentioned which have 
appeared in recent years. In fact, in the various 
sections of the part before us, a full bibliography is 
given, and the student is directed to the fuller 
sources through the use of which he may obtain a 
full knowledge of the continuity of human culture. 
The part itself will be found by the student to be 
a sufficient guide to the subject. The author has 
ransacked all the sources of information, and he 
has reflected on what he has read. So he leads 
the reader over a wide field. In clear incisive 
sentences, with a firm grasp of the situation, he 
places his readers in a position to appreciate the 
various aspects of that culture to which the modern 
world is so deeply indebted. He covers a wide 
field. No part of the life of the Roman Empire is 
indifferent to him. One of the most interesting 
sections is that which is devoted to a description 
of the relation of the philosophical-ethical pro- 
paganda to Christianity. The section which will 
attract most readers is that which describes the 
history of the Hellenistic religion. As this is only 
one part of the handbook to the New Testament, 
we may judge what the whole handbook will be. 
The handbook is to be in five volumes. Of these 
there are in our hands two parts—those mentioned 
already, on Hellenistic-Roman Culture, by Pro- 
fessor Wendland; one part of the third volume, 
which contains the exegetical commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and the introductory 
part of the practical exposition of the books of the 
New Testament. This part also contains the 
general introduction to the whole practical ex- 
position. This general introduction is of unusual 
importance, and deserves careful study. 


This! is a series of lectures delivered at Liegnitz | 


to an assembly of cultured men and women who 


desired to know what is the present state of critical | 


scholarship on the question of the origin of the 
New Testament writings. The new thing about 


Kultur, in ihren Beziehungen zu Judenthum und Christen- 
tum.’ Dritter Band, Die Briefe des Apostels Paulus. An 
die Romer erklait von Lic. Hans Lietzmann. (1) Lieferung, 
Fiinfter Band. Praktische Auslegung des Neuen Testa- 
ments. (2) Lieferung. Altgemeine Einleitung und en Die 
Romer von Lic. F. Niebergall. Von Dr. Paul Wendland. 
Tiibingen : J. C. B. Mohr. (Paul Siebeck). M.1.80. 

1 Lebensfragen, Schriften und Reden. 
Heinrich Weinel. Die Enstehung der Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, Vortrige von William Wrede. 
J. C. B, Mohr (Paul Siebeck). M.1.50. 


Herausgegeben von | 


Tiibingen : 


lectures arises, not from the contents of the lectures, 
but from the fact that they were delivered to a 
popular audience. The author leaves behind him 
all the paraphernalia of learning, does not use the 
language of the schools, and speaks in untechnical 
language. It is pleasant reading, the style is crisp 
and clear, there are no long or involved sentences, 
and one can easily read. From the former works 
of Wrede one could have predicted the conclusions 
to which he has come and has set forth in these 
lectures. Hecoversa good deal of ground. After 
an introduction, he deals with Paul and the Pauline 
Epistles. He passes in review all these Epistles. 
Perhaps the most interesting lecture is that in 
which he deals with the personality of the great 
Apostle. One may dissent from his conclusions 
with regard to the Pauline writings, but he will, 
notwithstanding, find much that is suggestive in 
Wrede’s appreciation of the person of the Apostle. 
In the second part he deals with the Synoptic 
Gospels, and with the Fourth Gospel. 


This? is the second of the series of studies 
towards the elucidation of the later Protestantism. 
The first publication was on the significance of 
the German Aufklarung for the development of 
historical-critical theology. The aim of the series 
is to illustrate the development of Protestant 
theology, and the Protestant Church within the 
modern world. The series has begun well, and 
we wish it all success. 

The volume on the Ethics of Pascal is really a 
study of the man, of his personal characteristics, of 
his development, and of his significance not only 
for Ethics, but for modern thought and life. It is 
a thorough study of the man and of his time. It 
goes back to the sources, and the author has left 
no source unexamined. He begins with an 
elaborate and luminous account on the moral 
development of Pascal. The time of the mathe- 
matical and physical studies of Pascal up to the 
death of his father, 1651. 2. His life in the world 
from 1651 up to his conversion, 1654-55. 3. His 
life in Jansenism up to his death, 1662. In these 
sections of the book we have the result of much 
study. It is finely and artistically arranged, and 


2 Studien zur Geschichte des Neueren Protestantismus. 
Herausgegeben von Lic. Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann und_ Lic. 
Leopold Zscharnack. 2 Heft. ‘Die Ethik Pascals,’? von 
Karl Bornhausen, Giessen: Alfred Topelmann (vormals J. 
Ricker). M.4. 
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enables the reader to see Pascal in his habit as he 
lived. The second part sets forth the Ethics of 
Pascal under the influence of his scientific thinking, 
of his religious individualism, and his Catholicism. 
It is in three divisions: Pascal as_ scientific 
thinker, Pascal as a religious individuality, and 
Pascal asa Catholic. It is followed by a character- 
ization of the universal character of the Ethics of 
Pascal. The natural moral life of Pascal is next 
delineated, and then the Christian-moral life of 
Pascal is set forth. The ethical fundamental 
values in religion and in Christianity, as these 
appeared to Pascal, is the theme of one section, 
and the theme is discussed objectively, and justice 
is done to the great thinker in this relation. Then 
the outcome of this Christian-religious ethic for 
the formation of a view of life and of conduct is 
set forth, first in its reference to personal life, and 
then to public life, or life in the State and in the 
Church. Finally, the author sums up the results of 
the whole inquiry, and sets forth the universal 
significance of the Ethics of Pascal. He shows 
how many were the currents which met in the life 
of Pascal. Pascal was the first Reformkatholik 
who strove to bind into a religious unity the old 
and the new, Augustinianism, Mysticism, and 
modern individualism. 


It is a worthy study of a great man, of the varied: 


influences which told upon him, of his place in 
history,;and of his significance for subsequent 
times. It casts light on the great contrasts which 
meet in that great man, and it helps to make Pascal 
intelligible to the student of the present time. 


The first half of this book! is intended by the 
author to be an investigation of the concept of 
Humility (Demut), and he regards the investigation 
as of importance, not only for the purpose of 
theological Ethic, but also for the study of the 
fundamental Christological problem of the self- 
consciousness of Jesus. The second half of the 
book will use the material won by the present 


investigation in order to help towards a study of 


Christian humility in primitive Christianity, and 
then to set the problem of humility in its proper 
place in a system of Ethics. 


1 Die Christliche Demut: Eine Historische Untersuchung 
zur Theologische Ethik. Von D. Karl Thieme, Ao. 
Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Leipzig. 1 Halfte 
Wortgeschichte und die Demut bei Jesus. Giessen: Alfred 
Topelmann. M.5.60. 


2 


The book is very elaborate, and very exhaustive. 
He examines the history of the word, traces it in 
Hebrew literature, and in the New Testament, 
specially in the Epistles of St. Paul. His tracing 
of the history of the word and of the idea meant 
by it is of permanent value to the student. Then 
there is a most elaborate statement of the meaning 
of the word in relation to Jesus. A chapter is 
given to the exhortations of Jesus as to humility 
before God, and in our estimate of ourselves. 
Another long and painstaking chapter deals with 
the feeling of humility of Jesus before God, and in 
His estimate of Himself. Another chapter deals 
with the example of Jesus in the lowliness of 
service, and His exhortations thereto, and yet 
another deals with the saying in which Jesus 
characterizes Himself as ‘lowly of heart.’ 
Finally, he sums up his results in some concluding 
observations on the humility of Jesus. 

The book is of great value from many points of 
view. There are many contributions to exegesis, 
made in the course of the discussion, for. the 
author carefully examines every passage of 
Scripture he has had occasion to quote. Among 
other passages he has a careful statement on the 
meaning of the question, so often quoted of late, 
‘Why callest thou me good?’ And the explana- 
tion deserves close study. ‘There are many other 
exegetical results which invite comment, but these 
are so many and so valuable that they must be 
sought in the work itself. 

It is significant that there is no reference to the 
Johannine writings in the volume. There are 
numerous references to the Synoptics, to the 
Epistles of Paul, of Peter, and to the Epistle of 
James. The reasons why there is no reference to 
John may be readily surmised. Perhaps the 
author thinks that there is nothing about a 
consciousness of humility on the part of Jesus in 
the Johannine writings. But surely something 
might be learned from the Fourth Gospel as to the 
self-consciousness of Jesus. But the analysis of 
the self-consciousness of Jesus, so far as it is carried 
out here, leads only to the consciousness of a 
moral and spiritual sonship to God, and not toa 
consciousness of any other oneness with God. No 
doubt the consciousness of sonship which was in 
the mind of Jesus was a consciousness of service, 
and the feeling of reverence towards God, and of 
humility in the presence of the Father, were very 
real in the mind of the Son, but these do not 
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exclude the further consciousness of oneness with 
God not only as a moral and religious experience, 
but also as a conviction of oneness of being with 
the Eternal. Dr. Thieme has done good service 
in his vindication of the first, but it is well for the 
reader to accept that service and to go further for 
himself, as the evidence leads him on to the 
conclusion embodied in the creed of the universal 
Church. 


The lectures contained in this volume? are 
‘The Progress of Man,’ ‘Religion and Develop- 
ment,’ and ‘Nature-Power and the Human Will.’ 
They are remarkable lectures, clear, subtile, and 
thoughtful. 
kinds, and the problems discussed are living, 
present, and important. In the first lecture the 
discussion is with regard to the conception of 
Progress, and to its content and its history. The 
origin and development of progress, the meaning 
of progress, and the modern views regarding it 
and possibility of its explanation, conclude the 
exposition. The second lecture really is an account 


Zur Religionsgeschichte: Dyret Betrachtumgen. Von 
Herman Siebeck. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
Pp. iv, 79. Price M.1.50. 


They are rich in interest of many . 


of the work of Eucken on the being, content, and 
worth of religion. A pretty full account of 
Eucken’s work is given, which the English reader 
may compare with the work of W. R. Boyce 
Gibson on Eucken’s Phzlosophy of Life, the fullest 
and the best account of Eucken accessible to the 
English student. In the third lecture we have a 
new discussion of the perennial problem of the 
indifference of nature to man, his sorrows and 
his joys. 

How dare ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I so weary, full of care? 


is a poetic way of stating the problem. Nature 
goes its own way, regardless of the spiritual life of 
man. Our author goes on to discuss the order of 
nature, and its regard to law, and its worth for the 
spiritual life. What is the value of nature in 
relation to freedom? These and a number of 
other related questions are discussed with ample 
knowledge, and with insight and power, and the 
little book is a contribution of great value to the 
discussion of these burning questions. To discuss 
these questions adequately is impossible within 
our limits, and we content ourselves with this brief 
notice. JAMES IVERACH. 
Aberdeen. 


What iw (Be Wible? 


By THE Rey. A. H. M‘NEILE, B.D., FELLOw and DEAN oF SIDNEY SussEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue object of this paper is to suggest some lines | so because he has the power of speech. My 


of thought along which we may frame an answer 
to the question: What is the Bible? And what 
is its real place among men? 

Whenever we try to think about God we can 
only do so in conceptions drawn from our own 
human nature. We think of Him as speaking, 
acting, loving, forgiving, planning ; we think of Him 
as possessing a mind and a will. We cannot 
employ higher terms than those which we use to 
describe men; we can only say that God’s 
attributes must be at least those of men, but each 
one infinitely perfect. Now a man’s ‘will’ is 
something locked in the most secret depths of his 
personality ; it is an aspect of his very self. But 
if he wants to manifest that will to others, to give 
out his hidden thoughts and wishes—if he wants 
to reveal his very self to his fellow-men, he can do 


‘word’ is the means whereby I can give other 
people a share in my hidden self, and make known 
to them my will. And we can say the same of 
God. He gives Himself out, He reveals to men 
His hidden will; and using our human expression, 
for we have no other, we may call that self-revela- 
tion His Word. . ' 

When a man is in a position of authority over 
others, his word produces obedience in proportion 


to his power of exercising his authority. Of one: 


man we should say that his word does not carry 
much weight ; his personality is not strong enough 
for his word to enforce obedience. While of 
another man—a great headmaster, a great general, 
the strong head of a great firm—we should say 
that ‘his word is law.’ Carry this up to its highest 
point, and we can say, ‘God’s word ds Jaw.’ When 
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God exercises His will, the result is absolutely 
certain, 

Or look at it in another way. The thing which 
marks a great man is his grasp of details. Human 
beings are limited in power and knowledge and in 
memory ; and the head of a great school, or army 
‘or society, or business, is obliged to leave some 
details to subordinates. But exactly in proportion 
to his grasp of details, side by side with his grasp 
of broad issues, he will prove himself a great leader 
of men. Carry this, in the same way, up to the 
highest point, and we are brought to the infinite 
Mind of God, who not only governs the world 
em masse, but exercises His will on every several 
detail, no matter how infinitesimally small. 

Look first at the physical universe. When we 
speak of a ‘law of nature,’ we mean God at work 
in nature, revealing His will in respect to the 
‘disposition of matter. There is a profound truth 
in the statement in He 13, that the Son of God 
“upholds all things by the word of his power’; or, 
to represent the Greek word more exactly, He 
carries all things along. At every second, and 
every fraction of every second, in the course of 
the universe, God deliberately exercises His will 
pon each single atom with such unswerving 
regularity that the results are what we call ‘ natural 
laws.’ To take a single instance: If the centre of 
gravity of a body is unsupported, we know with 
absolute certainty that it will fall; and we speak of 
the ‘law of gravitation.’ Our human wills are so 
weak and fickle that we find it difficult to conceive 
of a Will which never swerves—which has no 
variableness. But all over the wide universe, 
whenever a body is unsupported, God says, ‘ Let 
it fall’—and it does fall. Such is the part which 
the Word of God plays in nature. 

But the physical universe is only one aspect of 
the exhibition of His Will. Another aspect is the 
course of human history.’ An event in the twentieth 
century after Christ, and an event in the twentieth 
century before Christ, appear to have no possible 
connexion with each other. But they are joined 
by a continuous chain of cause and effect, of which 
every link is the work of God according to an 
eternal plan. And though we speak loosely of 
the ‘natural’ sequence of events, we really mean 
the sequence which His Will has determined, and 


1 The contents of this paragraph are repeated from the 
writer’s article in THE Exposirory TIMES, September 


1905, PP. 537-543- 


His Word has produced, at every point in the 
series. 

So we begin to see a little of what the ‘Word 
of God’ means. It is (as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says) ‘living and powerful’ beyond all 
conception. 

But its meaning is not nearly exhausted. Not 
only God, but man also, possesses a will. Man 
has that innermost self-conscious personality which 
no other man can know except when he chooses 
to give himself out—to reveal himself by his word. 
The first beginnings of this state of things is 
described in the sentence, ‘God said, Let us 
make man in our image.’ And the supreme aim 
and end to which creation moves is that man 
should be so developed that his will should become 
one with God’s will, ‘ perfect in one.’ The highest 
aspect of God’s will of which the human mind has 
any knowledge is the gradual revealing —the 
gradual imparting—to men of His own character, 
that He may raise men to become more and more 
divine. The ‘Word’ of God is the revelation of 
His will, partially in the physical cause and effect 
of the material universe, partially in the chain of 
events in human history, but first and chiefest in 
the spiritual process—the plan of salvation—by 
which man is being raised to God by God giving 
Himself out to man. 

It is easy to see how steadily and surely this 
would have gone on had there been no sin in the 
world. But the marvel is that God is doing it in 
spite of the world’s sin. He intends—and His 
Word is law—that man shall grow to be the perfect 
expression of His Will, the complete unsullied 
mirror of His nature. But because of sin, man 
would never have risen to this height unless God 
had given Himself out—revealed Himself with 
complete fulness in Manhood. By the taking of 
the Manhood into God in the person of Jesus 
Christ, God made possible the impossible, that the 
manhood of all men should eventually be taken into 
God. And because Christ revealed God perfectly 
—because He manifested the Father’s will perfectly 
—He became the exact utterance, the express image 
of His Essence. He was, and is the Word of 
God; ‘the Word was made Flesh, and dwelt 
among us.’ 

If, then, the Word of God is His Will coming 
forth into visible, tangible, actual fact—firstly, in 
the whole course of the material universe ; secondly, 
in the whole course of human history ; and thirdly, 
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and chiefest, in the whole course of the plan of sal- 
vation—if the Word of God means all that, what 
ts the Bible? We can surely test it by these three 
aspects of God’s self-revelation. In what relation 
does the Bible stand to the course of the physical 
universe, the course of human history, and the 
plan of salvation ? 

Now, if God created all things, and ‘carries the 
universe along by the utterance of His power,’ it 
is clear that every fresh item of knowledge gained 
by scientific investigation is a fresh glimpse into 
the Will of God. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as ‘secular’ knowledge; a man only 
makes his studies secular for himself when he 
divorces them from the thought of God. So that 
all the scientific experiments in the world form 
part of the study of one aspect of God’s ‘Word.’ 
And discoveries follow one another so fast that no 
book remains a standard work for more than a few 
years. It is obvious therefore—almost too obvious 
to mention—that the Bible is not a standard scien- 
tific work, or a storehouse of scientific discoveries. 
With regard to physical science—one vast portion 
of the revelation of God’s Will—the Bible says 
practically nothing. And when, further, we are 
told that the statements on matters of natural 
science, made by the men who wrote in those early 
ages, are not always accurate from the standpoint 
of modern discoveries, we can willingly admit it. 
It is of enormous importance to remember that 
we can learn what the Bible ts only from what 
the Bible itself says. And the Bible makes not 
the slighest pretensions to being a scientific treatise, 
complete and up to date. 

And the same is true with regard to human 
history. We must gather together all the several 
events of every minute and second in the history 
of all people, nations and languages, all tribes and 
families, and of every man, woman, and child that 
has ever lived or ever will live, before we can gain 
a full knowledge of God’s action in history. Though 
we take into account every historical work that ever 
was written, the ‘Word’ of God—the expression 
of His Will—in history is known to us only in the 
form of a few scattered fragments, a few of the 
main events and epochs in the history of a few 
of the nations of the earth, and of a few of the 
most important persons in those nations. And 
the Bible? The Bible confines itself almost 
entirely to the main events in the history of a 
single small branch of one nation, and only 


touches surrounding peoples here and _ there, 
when they come into contact with the Hebrews. 
It is, of course, a record of great importance, in 
that it relates the history of the people from whom 
Christianity immediately sprang. It indicates the 
circumstances, and thoughts, and ideas, which 
formed, so to speak, the seed-plot of the eternal 
religion revealed in the Incarnation. But it is 
obvious that the Bible is not a complete store- 
house in which we can learn all about God’s 
world-wide guidance of history. 

But there remains the third aspect of His self- 
revelation, yet more important and more vast: the 
gradual revelation of His spiritual nature and 
character, leading up to its completion in Jesus 
Christ, by whom the same revelation may go on 
and increase in every one of us. And here, the 
Bible is the standard work which has never been 
superseded, never become out of date, never been 
found lacking. 

The Old Testament relates the gradual self- 
revealing of God, or, in other words, the gradually 
increasing realization by men of what God is. Men 
began by thinking of Him as the protecting deity 
of a small tribe; Jehovah was the particular God 
of the Hebrews, as Chemosh was the particular 
God of the Moabites, or Milcom of the Ammonites, 
or Baal of the Phoenicians ; He was a stern warrior 
who fought for His tribe against every other tribe ; 
He was revengeful, sometimes even fickle and 
capricious. And they ended by thinking of Him 
as the righteous, almighty, pure and merciful Spirit 
who was the guide and comfort and strength of 
every single man who trusted in Him. 

The New Testament gives the complete revela- 
tion of the Incarnate Son, and teaches how all 
men can through Him be made partakers of the 
Divine nature, and gain an ever larger share in 
that participation. 

And all the religious books in Christendom have 
only been feeble attempts to understand more fully 
these eternal spiritual truths. No book has by 
one jot or one tittle added to or subtracted from 
the plan of salvation. Jn its spiritual teaching— 
in its ‘reproof, correction, and instruction in 
righteousness,’ which one of its writers claims for 


it—the Bible is absolutely complete, one perfect | 


everlasting whole. 
And so, while we are obliged to turn, and turn 


with delight, to countless other books to learn of || 


God’s ‘Word’ in nature and in history, we turn to 
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the Bible alone for the best and highest. We turn 
to it to learn of God’s holiness and purity and 
hatred of sin; to learn of His infinite love for 
His sinful ‘children; to learn that we are His 
children and He is our Father; to learn of His 
Divine self-sacrifice in the Incarnation and Death 
of His well-beloved Son; to learn that in Him we 


can get forgiveness of all our sins, and sympathy in 
all our sorrows, and in His Holy Spirit strength 
against all temptations; and to learn that after 
we have, for a little season, been tossed about on 
the waves of this troublesome world, we can enter 
into the rest which is prepared for the people of 
God. 


The Great Cert Commentary. 


THE GREAT. «TEXTS: OF ST LUKE. 


LUKE XIII. 24. 


‘Strive to enter in by the narrow door : for many, I 
Say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be 
able.’—R.V. 


EXPOSITION. 


‘Strive to enter in by the narrow door.’—Svvive is a 
strong word. It is literally ‘agonize.’ It is the language 
of athletic competitions. Jesus refuses to answer the 
question, He rarely gives a categorical answer to a leading 
question. But here He altogether discourages the curiosity 
of the inquirer, who had better be attending to his own duty 
in the matter of his question. Indirectly Jesus sets aside the 
question as based on_an error. There is no fixed number, 
few or many. The number will depend on the choice and 
effort of men and women. If those who now hear Jesus will 
Strive to enter, there will be so many the more inside. It all 
‘depends on that. —ADENEY. 

‘Strive’ refers in the parable to the difficulty of passing 
through the narrow opening; in the application, to the 
humiliations of penitence, the struggles of conversion. The 
‘narrow door’ represents attachment to the lowly Messiah ; 
the magnificent gateway by which the Jews would have 
wished to enter, would represent, if it were mentioned, the 
appearance of the glorious Messiah whom they expected.— 
GODET. 

‘Many.’ — The word ‘many’ proves the connexion 
between this discourse and the question of v.*%. Only 
Jesus does not say whether there will be few or many 
saved; He confines Himself to saying that there will be 
many lost. This is the one important matter for practical 
and individual application. It is perfectly consistent with 
this truth that there should be many saved.—GODET. 

‘Shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able.’—The 
. futures are most important, whether we place a comma or a 
full stop after the second. Jesus does not say that there ave 
many who s¢rzve in vain to enter, but that there w2// be many 
who we// seek in vain to enter, after the time of salvation ts 
past. Those who continue to strive now, succeed. The 
change from ‘strive’ to ‘seek’ must also be noted. Mere 
fre is very different from dywvrlferOar (1 Ti 6”). Cf. 
Jn 7°4.—PLUMMER. 


THE SERMON. 
The Strenuous Gospel. 
By the Rev. Thomas G, Selby. 


What was in the mind of the man who asked 
the question, ‘Lord, are there few that be saved ?’ 
We can only conjecture. Perhaps he wanted to 
know if the precepts of the new kingdom were as 
rigid as rumour asserted, for, if so, only a few of 
the chosen nation would reach salvation. Perhaps 
he was thinking of the whole human race—the 
Greek, the Roman, the Scythian, the teeming souls 
of bygone generations and the generations of the 
unknown future. 

Our Lord did not answer the question. He 
turned the man’s thoughts from the speculative to 
the practical. He was not to occupy his soul with 
vagrant curiosity when the hour of action was 
striking. 

The old question is still asked, and where Jesus 
maintained an admonitory reserve, ministers now 
babble of ‘the larger hope.’ 

When we look at the question again, we see that 
no answer could be given which would not be 
misapprehended, for ‘few’ and ‘ many’ are relative 
terms. In ages of degeneration the verdict is 
depressing, but the prophecies warrant us in 


-believing that the earth z/7 be covered with 


devout and regenerated races for thousands of 
years ; and that would fix the ultimate ratio. 

Any answer would not only have been mis- 
apprehended; it would have proved a great 
temptation. Had Christ said ‘But few,’ the 
Christian would exaggerate the worth of his 
services, saying, ‘I at least shall be numbered 
with the elect remnant, small though it be’; and 
the worldly-minded man would say, ‘I will take 
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my chance with the multitude—the many cannot 
be finally lost.’ Had Christ said ‘Many,’ the 
godless man would trust to being swept in with 
the masses of mankind. 

We have a tendency to attach too much import- 
ance to numbers. Had Christ answered, this 
tendency would have been strengthened. We 
think that the masses of our contemporaries 
cannot be entirely wrong, forgetting that the 
majorities of one country are no guide to those 
of another, or the majorities of the twentieth 
century a key to those of the twenty-fifth. 

The age still concerns itself with this question 
to the neglect of personal religion. The only way 
to answer the. question happily for the race, is to 
deal with the personal problem first. To give heed 
to ourselves is the noblest way of serving our 
neighbours, for it is only after we are within the 
doors ourselves that we can stretch out our hands 
and draw others into the sanctuary. 

But whatever the motive of the question, and 
the final answer which must be returned to it, the 
conditions which ensure salvation cannot be relaxed. 
The gate is just as ‘narrow’ at the end of Christ’s 
ministry as it was at the beginning. To-day we 
are in love with breadth, and narrowness is the 
most scornful word in our vocabulary, yet we 
would admit that that pilot was insane who talked 
of breadth while navigating the channel into Port 
Arthur, strewn as it was on the right and on the 
left with floating torpedoes. So is it with the 
entrance to the kingdom of God. To put the 
life under an inflexible régime is not the way to 
pre-eminent saintship only, but to an elementary 
salvation. 

This call to a more vehement strife after salva- 
tion derived much of its intenseness from the fact 
that the hour of Christ’s own passion and death 
was at hand. It did not seem possible to Him 
that men could be saved unless they entered into 
the inwardness of His redemptive passion. Two 
pieces of metal cannot be welded together unless 
they are both raised to the same white heat. A 
few years ago, on a bitter winter’s night, a vessel 
went down off the East coast, and scarcely a 
survivor was left. The reason assigned for the 
disaster was that in the wet, freezing night, the 
ropes had become rigid as bars of steel, and would 
not run through the blocks and pulleys, when an 
attempt was made to lower the boats. God’s 
processes of salvation cannot work themselves out 


within us when every fibre of the temper is rigid 
and all the functions of the religious nature are 
choked with ice. We can be saved only by 
zealous and concentrated struggle. The Lord 
comes to preach and to justify hope to the children 
of men; but only to those in whom there is 
kindled fervour and consuming earnestness. 


The Strait Gate. 
By the Rev. T. H. Darlow, M.A. 


I. Christ could never tolerate the theological 
speculations in which men dissipate their religious 
earnestness and fritter their spiritual energies away. 
Many people in England to-day let their piety run 
to seed in curiosity, searching the Bible for things 
it was never meant to teach, and neglecting ele- 
mentary practical duties. When we ask Christ 
such questions, He always brings us back to the 
seriousness of our own present. We ask, ‘When 
is the end of the world?’ and He replies, ‘Let 
your loins be girded about . . . and ye yourselves 
like men that wait for their Lord.’ 

II. John Bunyan in his Pilerim’s Progress is the 
classic commentator on this text. He realized the 
gravity and perils of the spiritual quest in a way 
that is not popular to-day. He would have 
endorsed every syllable of Browning’s sentence: 
‘How very hard it is to be a Christian.” We 
pervert the gospel when we preach it as a broad 
gate and a smooth way, when we practise it by 
shunning the thorns and choosing the flowers. 
Christ uses a word of extraordinary force, ‘strive,’ 
or agonize, the very word which described His 
own agony in the garden and its leaves were wet 
with His blood. 

III. The gateway into any kind of excellence 
must needs be narrow. How very narrow then 
must be the gateway into absolute perfection. 

IV. ‘Are there few that be saved?’ In our 
own experience we must confess that we have 
known few men and women who were so self- 
forgetful and so unworldly that we numbered them 
instinctively among the saints. The way of holiness 
lies open, yet how sparsely trodden it is ! 

V. Nevertheless, the Bible is a book of triumphant 
minorities. It has pleased God that moral progress 
shall be maintained and advanced by the victory 
of the remnant. He still entrusts His work and 
His cause on earth to ‘that small transfigured 
band which the world cannot tame.’ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


‘Strive to enter in.’—An enthusiastic bee-keeper gives 
some interesting facts about them. One is that when the 
bee is in its earliest stage of existence it is shut up in a 
hexagonal cell, with a store of honey on which it feeds, 
like the little chick which lives on the white serous matter 
stored for itin the egg. The cell is closed with a capsule 
of wax. By degrees the bee consumes the store, grows 
too big to be contained in the cell, and prepares, guided 
by a God-given instinct, to force its way into the open air. 
Between it and liberty, however, stands the capsule of wax, 
as formidable as iron gates to a prisoner. However, there 
is no way of getting through but by forcing a passage, 
which straightway it begins to do. It is not easy, however. 
Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way. Thereupon 
ensues a process of striving, pushing, agonizing, and so at 
last the bee gets through, and on the other side finds itself 
possessed of wings. In the process of struggling through, 
the delicate membrane by which its gauze-like wings were 
bound gets rubbed away, and the wings are able to unfurl 
themselves. 

On one occasion a moth managed to get into the hive. 
It did no damage to honey or bees, but simply ate off the 
capsules which sealed the cells of the young bees, and they 
were liberated without any struggle or strain. But they 
appeared without any wings. They were therefore good 
for nothing, were stung to death and cast out of the hive. 

F. B. MEYER. 


Sent by J. Pitchford, 90 Andover Street, Sheffield. 


The Door.—The little crowd of Chinese standing around 
the missionary, listened half-curiously, half-vacantly, to the 
Word of the Cross. One of the knot of hearers was a man 
of the shop-keeping class, his faculties sharpened by 
exercise, old enough to have no illusions, too hard pressed 
by the claims of this world to be greatly concerned with 
another, and yet wise enough, through experience and 
observation, to know in a remote, undefined, unsatisfied 
way that material interests are not everything. It was he 
who with a carelessness that was not all pretence, replied 
to the missionary’s appeal in favour of higher interests and 
the future life: ‘‘Oh! we cannot find the Door.” 

Day had broken over the distant hills, flooding the plain 
with sunlight and turning the ripened corn to gold again. 
The air was fresh and invigorating. Soon the heat would 
follow the light, but meantime the missionary felt the 
kindly response of earth to foot, and knowing in his own 
soul the joy of an opened heaven tramped cheerfully east- 
ward, On the road before him a man approached. Now 
erect, now prostrate, his hands protected from the rough 
surface of the road by two little wooden stools, he measured 
the earth with his body as he went. ‘Why does he do 
that?’ inquired the missionary of a companion. ‘ He is 
trying to find the Door.’ 

Hign noon now, the missionary rested on a bench at a 
table outside the village inn. Among the bystanders was 
a tall old man, carrying a basket of eggs upon one arm, 
while from the hand of the other a couple of living fowls 
dangled head downward. ‘Sir!’ quoth he, ‘I, at least, 


am no sinner. No flesh of any kind has passed my lips for 
five-and-forty years. Think of that. My merit is no trifle. 
I have found the Door,’ 

It was an unpretentious building, roof of thatch, walls 
of adobe, and floor of beaten mud. A little company of 
Chinese men and women, more men than women, were 
seated on the rough deal benches, facing a fellow-country- 
man who stood behind a little table on a slightly raised 
platform. From a book he read these words in his native 
tongue, ‘Jesus said, Verily, verily, I say unto you,—I am 
the Door; by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved.’ 
They had found the door. C. F. Hoae. 


{ 


The narrow door.—You will remember that charming 
picture (in the Santa Maria Novella, Florence) giving the 
idea of education as it was entertained by the medieval 
theologian or churchman. On the right hand side there 
is a beautiful female figure with three children at her knee ; 
and she holds in one hand a little rod, and in the other hand 
what appears to be a golden apple, and she is pointing these 
children to an exceedingly narrow door and telling them 
that they will have to enter there. It evidently means 
that they are to go by that narrow way that we call 
education. . . . It is the great principle of life all through. 
It seems arbitrary, it seems severe, that you cannot become 
educated without studying the ABC. But nothing can 
be done unless at the narrow entrance door you humble 


yourself and become as a little child. 
R. F. Horton. 


Many shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able.— 
One of Mr. St. John Adcock’s East London sketches is. 
entitled ‘At the Dock Gate.’ Full of pathetic interest, it 
presents a picture of the keen struggle for work that has 
to take place among the labouring class in a time when 
employment is scarce. A big, gaunt, hungry-looking 
crowd is seen waiting for the opening of the dock gate in 
the early morning. Standing side by side are two men, 
Bonce and Harvey. They had loved the same woman 
once, but she had preferred Harvey to Bonce. Bonce had 
been listening to Harvey’s recital of the suffering in his 
home caused by the present scarcity of work—the death 
of his little boy, the fretting of the mother—-‘when the 
loud clang of a falling bolt sent a thrill through the crowd, 
and they closed up quickly as the door in the great gate 
swung open. ‘‘Steady, there, steady!” called the two 
policemen from inside. ‘‘No shoving.” But the anxious, 
hungry throng surged forward, elbowing and struggling in 
dumb, desperate eagerness towards that narrow entry, 
as if it had been the very gate of heaven. One after the 
other the fortunate front ranks passed in, received their 
tickets at the little window of the wooden office inside, and 
hurried on in a straggling line toward the vessel that was 
waiting to be unloaded. The two men who had been 
talking: together arrived at the gate abreast; there was a 
hasty, dogged shove for precedence. Bonce passed in 
first, and Harvey was following him, when the little window 
of the office slammed down, and a voice ejaculated, ‘‘ Last 
ticket!” ‘*Last ticket!” echoed the policeman. ‘‘No 
more wanted. Stand back there! outside!” Bonce 
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turned with the ticket in his fingers, He had a brief 
glimpse of the man he knew backing out before the two 
policemen—his wan, haggard face, the gleam of wretched- 
ness in his eyes.? Wrenching the door wide again, he 
grasped the man’s arm, and dragging him through into 
the yard thrust something roughly into his hand,.and having 
himself passed out among the disappointed crowd outside, 
the door shut heavily behind him. 


*Child, follow Me,’ the Master said, 
As He knocked full loud at my chamber door ; 
But the morn was fair, and my heart was gay, 
‘Tl dally a while on the primrose way, 
And I'll come,’ said I, ‘when the morning’s o’er.’ 


‘Child, follow Me,’ the Master said, 
As He lingered patiently at the gate; 
Grey shadows were falling, the night was near, 
‘Life’s joys are so sweet, and my friends so dear, 
I will come,’ said I, ‘when the night is late.’ 


“Child follow Me,’ the Master cried, 
As He walked away through the darkness deep ; 
: 


And the night had fallen, and the birds were still; 
‘Linger,’ said I, ‘at the foot of the hill, 
And V’ll come when the world is hushed in sleep.’ 


‘Master, I come,’ I cried at length, 

‘Heart-weary to serve at Thine own dear side, 
Thou hast called me long, but I come at last.’ 

But mine eyes were dim and my strength was past, 
And J could not follow the Crucified. 
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Acous CBrist and Missions fo tbe World 
according fo (Be Gospels. 


By THE Rey. H. U. WEITBRECHT, PH.D., D.D., LAHoRE, INDIA. 


Now that the second volume of the translation of 
Professor Harnack’s Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentums tn den ersten dret Jahrhunderten has 
appeared,! English missionary students will the 
better be able to realize their indebtedness to the 
great German scholar for the light he has thrown 
on their task and its problems. One cannot but 
be disappointed that the conscientiousness’ of the 
careful investigator has deterred him from giving 
us, if only by way of essay, the maps which at first 
he planned. However, if the student, with an 
ancient atlas, marks the places given by Professor 
Harnack in his lists, he will no doubt impress on 
his mind the results and areas of the progress of 
the faith in the Roman Empire even more clearly 
than if he found the work ready done for him by 
the excellent map-engravers of Berlin. 

The section which will afford the most sugges- 


1 The Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Cen- 
tuvies, Vol. ii. Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d. Quotations 
in this article are made from the German edition. 


tion and stimulus to the missionary student is 
probably the third, which deals with ‘The Mis- 
sionaries: their Methods and Opponents.’ In 
this, two points are brought out very clearly: 
(1) The subordinate part taken by the professional 
evangelist in the spread of the gospel during the 
first three centuries. Even the diligence and 
acumen of Professor Harnack’s research has failed 
to unearth the name of a single ‘missionary’ of 
note between the time of the apostles and that of 
Constantine the Great. ‘Apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists’ (Eph 41) there were in the apostolic 
and subapostolic age; ‘teachers,’ too, continued 
their office as instructors of non-Christians till the 
third century; but more and more each local 
church, with its bishop, presbyters, and deacons, 
became the evangelizing agency, and that chiefly 
through its individual members. ‘ Without being, 
strictly speaking, a missionary, the bishop exercised 
missionary functions. More especially it was his 
work to protect individuals from relapsing into 
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heathenism, and a bishop who came up to the 
requirements of his office would gain many new 
adherents, as we know, e.g., that Cyprian and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus did’ (p. 316). But ‘the 
most numerous and successful missionaries of the 
Christian religion were not the _ professional 
“teachers” but the Christians themselves, in pro- 
portion to their faith and vigour. How little do 
we hear of successes gained by the former; how 
much of the effects produced by the latter! Most 
of all, every confessor and martyr was a missionary ; 
not only did he strengthen those who were already 
gained, but by his testimony and his death he 
brought in fresh adherents. ... And not only 
were the confessors and martyrs missionaries ; it 
was characteristic of this religion that every faith- 
ful professor of it helped in its propaganda. 
Christians were to “let their light shine, so that 
the heathen (séc) might see their good works and 
glorify their Father in heaven.” If they were 

enetrated by their convictions and lived accord- 
ing to the precepts of their religion, their manner 
of life would necessarily be a most distinct and 
forcible missionary sermon. We cannot 
doubt that the great mission of early Christianity 
was in effect carried out by unprofessional mission- 
aries, as Justin tells us in so many words. . . 
And we may assume with confidence that women 
took a very important part in the spread of this 
religion’ (pp. 266-268). 

(2) Another point much insisted on by Professor 
Harnack is ‘Church Organization as a factor in 
Christian Missions’ (pp. 309 ff.). ‘It is, perhaps, 
the grandest feature, as in Christianity itself, so in 
the work of Paul, that individualism raised to such 
a pitch—for how can it reach a greater height 
than in the all-prevailing maxim, “Save thy soul” 
'——far from stifling the social impulse, has given to 
that impulse its greatest force.’ The Church 
universal was so organized as to claim the whole 
known world, while yet each local unit had a right 
to be called ‘the Church of God,’ and to enjoy 
what that claim conveys. ‘What a support must 
such a fact afford to the individual! What an 
attraction must it exercise when its aims were 
understood! This Jody, and not this or that 
evangelist, was the most powerful missionary. We 
may rest assured that the mere existence and 
the continuous activity of the several churches 
more than all else brought about the spread of 
Christianity’ (p. 311). 


If we have been told by bishops and other 
authorities of the Church of our day that the 
great missionary problem of the twentieth century 
is the right organization of missionary churches 
and the education of each local church and its 
individual members to be centres of evangelizing 
force, this is but an echo of the experience of the 
primitive ages: a common plea perhaps—but how 
needful to be kept in ‘the thoughts of the imagina- 
tion of the heart’ of our own generation. 

Another prominent task of the missionary is 
touched by Professor Harnack in dealing with the 
scholastic and literary activities of the primitive 
Church. ‘The old doctors of the Church were 
also missionaries; heathens—not only catechu- 
mens—entered their schools and listened to their 
teaching. . . . And to the same sphere belongs 
the entire activity of the Christian apologists, the 
effect of which we can hardly suppose to have 
been small.’ But, on the other hand, he regards 
the Christian literature of the Western Church 
during this period as a comparatively unimportant 
factor in the spread of Christianity, owing to the 
lack of style and culture in many of the writers. 
‘In the East, however, and among the Greek- 
speaking population of Rome, Christian literature 
since the third century plays an important part.’ 
Much more must it do so in this age of universal 
education, with its missionary schools and colleges, 
and much more is the Church bound to con- 
centrate the infinitely great resources of literature 
now at her command on the task of winning the 
world for Christ. 

Among minor missionary problems the excursus 
on ‘the personal names of Christians’ throws in- 
teresting light on the same question as it presents 
itself in the mission field to-day. Should the 
Christian convert keep to the old name, with fre- 
quently a heathen or Muhammadan connotation ? 
‘Strange,’ writes Professor Harnack (p. 304), ‘ the 
Church of the earliest age extirpated from her 
midst all idolatry, and banished the heathen 
mythology as a work of devils; she lived with the 
characters of the Bible, and on their words; yet 
she continued without embarrassment to use the 
old heathen names.’ A change in this respect 
did not take place till towards the middle of the 
third century’; and strange, again: ‘The line of 
demarcation between Christendom and _ heathen- 
dom was far more definite in the days when 
Christians still bore heathen names than at the 
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time when they began to call themselves Peter and 
Paul’ (p. 306). The question has been differently 
dealt with by modern missionaries and their con- 
verts under varying circumstances; its treatment 
is much influenced by social and other considera- 
tions. But the principle remains: ‘The letter 
killeth ; the Spirit giveth life.’ 

Such are some of the points, not new in them- 
selves, indeed, but on which Professor Harnack 
has cast the light of immense research and keen 
thought for which the student of the science of 
Missions is under deep obligation.to him. There 
is, however, one pronouncement of his, and that 
on a fundamental matter, which zs new, and which, 
if true, would have the most far-reaching. effect on 
Christian Missions. In the course of a brief 
chapter (pp. 25 ff.) on ‘Jesus Christ and Missions 
to the World according to the Gospels,’ Professor 
Harnack lays down the thesis: ‘In our judgment 
it results from these facts (diesem Sachverhalt) that 
Jesus never gave such a commandment,’ namely, 
as that recorded in Mt 281%, to make disciples of 
all the nations, or Mk 1615, to preach the Gospel 
in all the world (cf. Lk 244 and Ac 18). ‘Hence,’ 
he adds, ‘it has simply been constructed from the 
historical development of a subsequent time.’ No 
doubt, he allows, it was a necessary development 
from the principles enunciated by Jesus, and thus 
the record of these commands is, ‘ideally con- 
sidered, true. . . . It was the spirit of Jesus—so 
they felt—which impelled the disciples to under- 
take a mission to the world’ (p. 28). 

How stands it with the truth of this proposition, 
scientifically considered ? 

In the first place we may note Dr. Harnack’s 
words: ‘In this connexion we must leave the 
Fourth Gospel entirely out of consideration’ (p. 
29). Obviously; for, as he further remarks: 
‘Even omitting the prologue, we at once come 
upon the utterance of the Baptist (Jn 1%), ‘‘ Be- 
hold the lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world,” and the whole Gospel is transfused 
with directly universalistic utterances. Jesus is 
the Saviour of the world,’ etc. It will hardly be 
maintained that the last word has been said in the 
controversy as to the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel, but without attempting to go into that, it 
is germane to the present point to note that the 
agreement of the Fourth Gospel with the ‘ univer- 
salist’ utterances of the Synoptics is treated by 
Professor Harnack as an argument against its 


authenticity. If, then, these utterances of the 
Synoptics stand as historical, they will equally 
tell in favour of the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel, as one example of the tendency discernible 
throughout it, to set forth the inner and spiritual 
principles of the acts or sayings recorded in the . 
Synoptics. 

What, then, are the proofs adduced by Professor 
Harnack to show that those special passages of the 
Synoptic Gospels, which represent Christ as con- 
templating or commanding the spread of His 
Gospels in all the world, are the product not of 
His own but of His disciples’ consciousness ? 

He does not in general impugn the credibility 
of the Synoptic record of Christ’s sayings. If he 
did, discussion would of course be futile, for one 
or many unreliable utterances could neither ac- 
credit nor discredit others of the same kind. If 
one set of these recorded sayings of Christ is to be 
regarded as spurious, it must be because they are 
contrary to some essential feature of the sayings. 
and actions of Christ, taken as a whole. This 
feature Professor Harnack believes to be found in 
the particularist utterances of Christ when sending 
out His disciples on their first mission in Galilee 
(Mt 105-623), and in the story of the Syro- 
pheenician woman (Mt 1574). And among these 
passages he lays chief stress on the words, Mt 107° 
ov py TeACONTE Tas TOAELS TOD IopaA, ews EAOy O Vids 
‘This verse makes it impossible to. 
take this discourse of Jesus only as a preliminary 
commission to those whom He sent forth. If these 
words are genuine, which I do not doubt, missions 
to the heathen cannot have lain within the pur- 
view of Jesus’ (p. 25). In Dr. Harnack’s opinion 
this overrides any dissimilar utterances of Christ, 
even in the same context. Thus in Mt 10!8 He 
says to His disciples: ‘ Before governors and kings 
shall ye be brought, for my sake, for a testimony to 
them and to the Gentiles.’ Professor Harnack com- 
ments : ‘ The #yeudves and Bactdets of Mt 10!8 and 
Mk 13° need not be understood of heathen rulers.” 
Yet these were technical terms, indicating Roman 
procurators, and kings who derived their authority 
from the Romans in Palestine at that time. Sup- 
posing the Galilean disciples to imagine that a 
persecuting Jewish king might arise, what would 
they understand by a Jewish procurator? In 
Mt 10!8 the words (not contained in Mark) xat rots 
eOveow ‘can hardly be otherwise understood than 
as an addition in the sense of Mt 2819*,’ though 
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they fit well enough into the context, as indicating 
the heathen subjects of heathen procurators and 
kings. ‘Go not into any way of the Gentiles’ 
(Mt 10°) ‘confines the mission expressly to Pales- 
tine.’ Yes, but which mission? Obviously, that 
of the men to whom he was then speaking, who 
executed it and returned with their report. How 
should this exclude the idea of a subsequent com- 
mand to go to all the nations? Does it not rather 
suggest the mission to the world outside when the 
time of reserve and limitation should be past? 
‘What ye hear in the ear, proclaim upon the 
housetops’ (Mt 1027), 

Of the Gospel of St. Matthew as a whole Pro- 
fessor Harnack writes: ‘The First Gospel begins 
with the Wise Men from the East—though this 
passage admits of a strictly Jewish Christian inter- 
pretation—in 4!*. the writer evinces his interest 
for “the people that sitteth in darkness” ; in 12% 
he designates Jesus as the one in whose name the 
heathen shall hope ; in the eschatological discourse 
and the story of the anointing, he looks forward to 
the proclamation of the gospel among all the 
nations, and no positive grounds can be shown 
for regarding Mt 2819. as an interpolation.’ Now, 
besides the last of these passages, two previous 
ones stand as words of Christ: ‘ This gospel of the 
Kingdom shall be preached in the whole world, for 
a testimony unto all the nations (cf. Mt 1o!8) and 
then shall the end come’ (241), and ‘ Wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, 
that also which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her (26°). Yet we 
are told that—putting aside the final command 
2819, the story of the Magi, and certain prophetic 
quotations—‘ we must acknowledge that Matthew 
and Mark have almost entirely resisted the tempta- 
tion to carry back the beginnings of missions to 
the heathen, to the sayings and the history of Jesus 
himself’ (p. 25). 

How far the evangelists would feel flattered by 
this bland encomium on their steadfastness against 
seduction must remain as doubtful as any other 
strong improbability. But, unfortunately, their self- 
control is liable to further impeachment. Besides 
the explicit sayings regarding the preaching of the 
gospel in all the world, Matthew represents 
Jesus as telling his disciples in forcible simile 
that they are the ‘light of the world’ (514). He 
says that ‘many will come from the east and 
the west and sit down in the kingdom of heaven’ 


(81). He tells them in parable that the men of 
the city who rejected the invitation of the king to 
his son’s wedding will be replaced by outcasts 
from without (22°), and that the kingdom of God 
will be taken from them—the Jewish leaders and 
their following—and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof (21%). In Mark (111) 
Jesus speaks of the temple as destined to be a 
house of prayer for all nations ; and in speaking to 
the Canaanitish woman, to whom He had so 
strongly emphasized the Jewish privilege, He says, 
‘Let the children first be satisfied’ (Mk 7?7). 

The explicitly universalist passages of St. Luke 
(exclusive of the command in question, 244") are, 
as Professor Harnack indicates, chiefly in the 
opening chapters 1-3, and so not direct words of 
Christ. One there is peculiar to St. Luke 46, in 
which Jesus indicates plainly that His message, 
after rejection by Israel (no prophet hath honour in 
his own country), would be chiefly for the nations. 

How are these passages dealt with by Professor 
Harnack? One can only reply, by A/achtspriiche— 
arbitrary utterances—thus (Lk 47): ‘The uni- 
versalism of Jesus does not appear to exceed that. 
of the prophets.’ We need not ask for much 
more. Mk 72", first let the children be filled: 
‘the frst is not to be pressed’; but is it not to be 
interpreted?! In Mt 20! and 22° the heathen 
are ‘not to be thought of. Why not, when we 
consider the prophetic universalism that preceded 
these utterances? The nation ‘that brings forth 
fruit’ (Mt 2148) is only ‘in contrast to official 
Israel.’ Did non-official Israel show promise of 
bringing forth fruit at that time when Jesus acted 
the parable of the Unfruitful Fig Tree? To say, 
‘Many shall come from the east and west,’ was no 
more than what the Baptist said, ‘God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.’ 
Is not the assertion of a fact different from the 
statement of a possibility, and did a stone connote 
the same idea to a Jew asastranger? ‘The words, 
‘a house of prayer for all nations’ (Mk 111”) ‘may 
be left out of consideration’ (davon darf man 
absehen). Why, we are not told. As for the two 
passages of the gospel proclamation in all the 
world, given both by St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
the first (in the eschatological discourse, Mk 13°, 
Mt 24!) ‘puts a_ historical theological thesis 


1 Tt will be noted that in Mt 10'8 the words kal rots €@veow 
must be an ‘addition,’ the word mp@rov here ‘must not be 
pressed.’ 
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(Theologumenon) into the mouth of Jesus which 
may, perhaps, be based on some prophetical utter- 
ance of his, but in this form hardly comes from 
him.’ The other (Mk 14°, Mt 261%) is ‘a saying 
slightly coloured by the subsequent world-wide 
mission—an excusable hysteron-proteron of tradi- 
tion.’ 

The fact is that in each of the Synoptics we 
have (as Professor Harnack has sketched in the 
case of St. Matthew) a catena of utterances 
ascribed to Christ, and asserting the universal 
scope of His mission and its proclamation; and 
these are not confined to the close of the Gospels : 
they are mostly in the body of the record, and 
they link on to similar utterances of others, as in 
the song of Simeon (Lk 2°92); or to events with 
the same implication, as the history of the Magi. 
To set against these we have—(z) the story of the 
Canaanitish woman, in which Jesus lays stress on 
His exclusive mission to the lost sheep of the 


house of Israel, but also says, ‘Let the children 
first be satisfied’; (2) the prohibition to His dis- 
ciples when first sent out on a ‘preaching tour’ in 
their own land, not to go into any way of the 
Gentiles or city of the Samaritans. But in the 
same discourse we have the assertion that at some 
future time, the disciples in the course of their 
mission will have to encounter the hostility of 
Gentile rulers, and to bear witness before their 
subjects ; and that the time will come when they 
will be called on to cast aside reserve in the pro- 
clamation of their message. How, even before 
His death, Jesus had modified, for another journey 
of His disciples, the limitation regarding Samaritans 
is seen from Lk 9°. In both these passages there 
is clear evidence that the limitation of the mission 
of Christ and His disciples is regarded as tem- 
porary. There remains (3) the sentence (Mt 10%), 
‘Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel, till the Son of man be come.’ 


(To be concluded.) 


Literature. 


SOCIOLOG Y. 


HEREDITY AND SELECTION IN SOCIOLOGY. 
By George Chatterton- Hill. (4. & C. 
Black. 12s. 6d. net.) 
THE subject of this book is the subject of the 
hour. Whether Mr. Chatterton-Hill has made 
a contribution or not, he has certainly come at 
the right time. 

The first thing to notice is that it is a purely 
scientific book. The topics with which it deals 
are topics which belong to the very heart of 
religion and morals. But Mr. Chatterton-Hill 
will not allow questions of morality to enter the 
range of his vision, and he treats religion as if it 
had never been born. ‘Science,’ he says scorn- 
fully, ‘has nothing to do with arguments based 
on morality, but only with arguments based on 
fact.’ 

His interest, therefore, is wholly in the physical 
well-being of the race. In that, however, he is 
intensely interested. He burns with indignation 
against those who deliver homilies on Ethics and 
leave our young men and women uninstructed 


regarding the things of the body. ‘We have our- 
selves assisted,’ he says, ‘in the chapel of a public 
school at the homily of a reverend head master 
on the sin of breaking the Sixth Commandment ; 
but this same head master would probably have 
been surprised had one suggested to him the 
utility of imparting some knowledge to his pupils 
of the dangers of syphilis.’ 

It is not in the body of the individual, however, 
that he is interested ; it is in the physical framework 
of the race. His subject is not merely sociology, 
but heredity and selection in sociology. He would 
promote health and prevent disease by means 
of education. And who will deny that we 
are criminally behindhand in the teaching of 
eugenics? But he objects to such education on 
the subject as we at present have, because it trains 
the present generation to think only of itself. He 
says: ‘The great fact of the solidarity between 
successive generations, the full comprehension 
of which is indispensable to the eugenic progress 
of the race, is lost sight of in the mists of economic 
and metaphysical individualism.’ 
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The only offence of the book is a certain 
tendency to exaggeration. It is a fault which it is 
difficult for a man so intensely in earnest to avoid, 
but it weakens here and there the effect of the 
author’s appeal. Sometimes it even descends to 
impatience of an opposite opinion and glaring 
injustice. We dare to mention this because we 
are on his side in all the great demands he makes 
for new methods of thinking and acting and 
teaching in regard to the body, and the influence 
of one person upon another, and one generation 
upon the next. But we feel that in emphasizing 
the danger of individualism, Mr. Chatterton-Hill 
runs into the danger of despising the individual. 


ISKAEL IN EOCROFPE. 


By G. F. Abbott. 
IOs. net.) 


IsRARL IN EUROPE. 
(Macmillan. 

The two characteristics of this book are defence 
of the Jews and dislike of the Liberals. The 
second of the two runs through the book as the 
‘bass notes in a tune, descending now and then 
to unmusical growling. But it may be disregarded. 
The tune is the defence of the Jews. 

Now, is it not a pitiable thing that a History of 
Israel in Europe should turn out to be a defence of 
the Jews against misrepresentation—misrepresenta- 
tion in country after country and generation after 
generation? Of all the histories that have ever 
been written in the world, there never was a history 
like this. When we write the history of Early 
Christianity, we give a chapter to the Persecutions. 
Here the history is persecution, one long unrelieved 
chapter of persecution from the beginning till very 
near the end. How far the Jews themselves were 
to blame for it, nobody seems to know. Certainly 
Mr. Abbott does not tell us. Here, and here only, 
in all God’s government of the Universe, it would 
seem as if there were an effect without a cause. 
Mr. Abbott does not tell us, because he 
sympathizes too keenly with the persecuted Jews 
in Europe to have patience enough to look for 
causes. Here is a paragraph out of the chapter 
on Russia. 

‘But though the dispassionate student can have 
nothing but pity for a brave man perishing in the 
performance of what he deemed to be his duty, he 
can also sympathize with those who hailed their 
arch-enemy’s death with savage delight. They 
saw in M. de Plehve, not a tragic character 


drawing upon himself the vengeance of an inexor- 
able Até, but only the merciless Minister, the 
oppressor of those who differed from him in their 
political ideals, the executioner of men whose sole 
crime was their loyalty to the faith of their fathers 
and the traditions of their race. As the lawyer 
Korobchevsky said before the Court in defence 
of the assassin: “The bomb which killed the 
late Minister of the Interior was filled, not with 
dynamite, but with the burning tears of the 
mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters of the men 
whom he sent to the gallows, or to die slowly in 
prison or in Siberia.”’ 

That is thrilling enough. And if there were 
not so much of it, the book would be thrilling 
all through. But the agony is too long drawn out. 
After receiving so many shocks, we find ourselves 
reading on at last in the expectation of more, and 
disappointed if a paragraph passes without a new 
one. Mr. Abbott might have spared us some of 
the scenes, and thereby shortened his book. He 
could also have left out the long account of 
Marlowe’s ‘Jew of Malta,’ and of Shakespeare’s: 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ with which he occupies 
something like twelve to fourteen pages. 

But in spite of its monotonous misery, Israel in. 
Europe is a grand theme for the historian; and 
Mr. Abbott has risen to his opportunity. If, in 
his intense sympathy with the Jews, and in his 
determination to read our time a lesson, he passes 
beyond the proper province of the historian, it 
may fairly be claimed for him that a dispassionate 
history of Israel in Europe would be no history at 
all. And if we are to take the lesson home, which 
we still somewhat sorely need, the lesson that 
persecution is always as futile as it is immoral, we 
may forgive the historian for reading it to us, since 
we are more likely to receive it from him than 
from any one else. 


* 
> 


Motes on Books. 


There must be a careful distinction made 
between T. B. Strong and A. H. Strong. Both 
are theologians ; both have published manuals of 
Systematic Theology, and both manuals have gone 
into a second edition. But Thomas Banks Strong 
is the Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and we 
know where we are in a moment. Augustus 
Hopkins Strong is President of Rochester 
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Theological Seminary, and we cannot tell where 
we are. 

For President Strong reckons it his business to 
tell us, not what he himself thinks on every-point 
of theology, but what every one else has thought 
before him. His method is the exhaustive one. 
Of each new topic as it comes he gives a 
definition or description. This is in large type, 
for it is his own; and although it is clear enough in 
language, to grasp the meaning of it is singularly 
difficult because of the impersonal, absolute, 
rigidly theological attitude of the author. The 
difference between President Strong’s and other 
American writers on Theology which have come 
to us recently—Clarke, Curtis, and Adams Brown 
—is enormous. 

But after President Strong has given his short 
and impersonal definition in large type, he quotes 
the opinions of other men in small type. And 
now we discover in this scholar a marvellous 
knowledge of theological literature and a marvel- 
‘lous faculty of discrimination. He quotes just 
‘what he ought to quote. When it is not necessary 
to quote he gives the reference. And he scarcely 
ever makes a blunder (he might give Dillmann 
two v’s in future), or is guilty of an omission. 

It is only the first volume yet that has reached 
the new edition. Get it and encourage President 
‘Strong to proceed speedily with the other two. 
‘The title is Systematic Theology: A Compendium 
and Commonplace Book (American Baptist Publica- 
ition Society ; $2.50 net). 


From the Cambridge University Press come 
Grace Abounding and The Pilgrim’s Progress, bound 
in one volume, and edited for school and college 
purposes by Dr. John Brown. ‘The book belongs 
to the series of ‘Cambridge English Classics’ 
(4s. 6d. net). 


The new volume, the 71st, of Zhe Christian 
World Pulpit (James Clarke ; 4s. 6d.) opens with 
a sermon by Dr. Clifford on the year 1906, which 
he calls a year of revelation. Why is 1906 a 
year of revelation? First, because of the forces it 
has liberated, forces that make for the emancipa- 
tion both of the mind and of the body. Next, 
because it has torn off the disguise from hypocrisies 
and brought the hidden things of dishonesty to 
light. Third, because it has discovered persons, 
peoples, and principles. Of the persons it has 


discovered, Dr. Clifford names the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Birrell, Mr. Lloyd-George, M. Clemenceau, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and Gipsy Smith. Of the 
peoples, he names Russia, India, and England. 
And of the principles, first the supremacy of the 
will, next the immanence of God, then the sense 
of God as Moral Governor of the world, lastly the 
conception of self-government. 

The Christian World Pulpit closes with a sermon 
by Dr. J. G. James on the Day of Pentecost. 
Between those two sermons we have all the range 
of preaching in all the English-speaking churches 
of the world. Is Mr. Campbell here with the 
New Theology? So is Mr. Jowett with the 
everlasting gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

Who has written the volume on Shinto, the 
Ancient Religion of Japan (1s. net) for Constable’s 
‘Religions, Ancient and Modern’? Dr. W. G. 
Aston. There is no other so capable. 


Messrs. Wells Gardner have published a small 
volume of Ordination Addresses by the Rev. H. 
G. Daniell-Bainbridge, M.A., under the title of 
fis Work (1s. 3d. net). 


Mr. George St. Clair, who has long been known 
as a popular writer on the archeology of the Bible, 
has published a book to which he gives the title of 
The Secret of Genesis (Griffiths ; 5s. net). This is 
the secret. Genesis (by which he means, how- 
ever, only the first eleven chapters of Genesis) is 
not history, and never was meant to be. It is 
allegory. Things upon the earth are taken as 
symbols of things in the heavens. Two things 
the ancients were interested in—astrology and 
religion. And for the most part these two were 
one. They gave the stars names: they gave them 
the names of men and women. They spoke of 
them as if they were, what their names suggested 
they were, human beings. And they never 
imagined that these astral allegories of theirs 
would be taken by us seriously. 

Thus Paradise, for example, is really in the 
heavens (as some men do always imagine it to be). 
No wonder its four rivers have never been found 
upon earth. Abel was a keeper of sheep. Were 
his sheep the fleecy clouds of the sky? No, says 
Mr. St. Clair, we must not invent the astrology of 
antiquity ; we must find out what it was. And he 
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finds that the ancients spoke of the stars as a 
‘heavenly flock,’ and of some particular seven of 
them as ‘old sheep.’ 


To the books on the Parables may now be 
added one by Dr. Campbell Morgan. Its title is 
The Parables of the Kingdom (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
2s. 6d. net). Ten parables are expounded in it, 
from the Parable of the Sower to the Parable of 
the Householder. It is the exposition of a man 
who does not aim at originality, but through his 
intense personal interest in the preaching of the 
gospel sometimes hits it. 


Of Dr. Maclaren’s L£xfositions of Scripture, 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published other 
two volumes—the first volume of St. John, and 
the last volume of the Acts of the Apostles 
(7s. 6d. each). In uniform binding with these 
volumes they have also published a volume of 
Pulpit Prayers, by Dr. Maclaren (7s. 6d.). ‘Where 
they have got the prayers we cannot tell. Are 
there shorthand reporters who can produce their 
book and pencil as the congregation bow their 
heads in prayer, and emotionless take down the 
words that are spoken? We do not envy them 
their religious or even their esthetic sense. But 
here the prayers are—simple, sincere, universal. 


There is a little book this month which expounds 
the Pauline Hymn of Love. Shall we dare to say 
that the Rev. W. J. Dawson has written another 
hymn of love? The title is Zhe Empire of Love 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 6d.). It is not an ex- 
position of the thirteenth chapter of.1 Corinthians. 
It is an exposition of Love—of Love as Mr. 
Dawson himself understands it, having read St. 
Paul, and a greater than St. Paul, and all the saints 
that follow after. 


There cannot be many churches in the land that 
have the same wealth of scholarship to draw upon 
as the Wesleyan Methodist Church. Every year 
a scholar is chosen to deliver the Fernley Lecture, 
and every year when the volume is published it is 
a surprise of interest and instruction. The 37th 
Fernley Lecture was delivered by the Rev. John 
S. Simon. It is now published under the title 
of Zhe Revival of Religion in England in the 
Eighteenth Century (Kelly ; 3s. 6d.). 

By this work alone Mr. Simon will take his 


place among the true historians of our time. 
There is nothing bigoted or provincial in the book ; 
its judgments are large and accurate. And yet the 
author is in intense sympathy with the great 
movement which he describes, and he describes it 
so that one is whirled into intense sympathy with 
him. And then (whether unconsciously or con- 
sciously we cannot tell) every sentence is made to 
bear upon the life of to-day—its spiritual, moral, 
social life. Does the onlooker desire to know the 
reason of the existence of Methodism, and the reason 
for its continued existence? This is the book. 


Messrs. Longmans have published anonymously 
a little book which contains passages from the 
prophecies and the Gospels, so selected as to 
answer the question, which is also the title of the 
book, What think ye of Christ? Whose Son ts 
He? (1s. net). So there was still something left to 
be done about the life of Christ. This has not 
been done before, but now it has been done so 
that it need not be done again. 


Messrs. Luzac have published an account of the 
Travels and Teachings of Sivanarayan, who is 
better known by the name of Paramhansa Sivan- 
arayan Swami. It has been written in very good 
English by Mr. Mohini Mohan Chatterji, M.A.— 
even with considerable dramatic power. The 
title is Zudian Spirituality (3s. net). 


Messrs. Macmillan are the publishers of the 
American Social Progress Series, which is to be 
edited by Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay. The 
first volume is Zhe Mew Basis of Civilization 
(4s. 6d. net). It has been written by Simon N. 
Patten, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor Patten does not hold that this is the 
best of all’ possible worlds. He is too scientific 
to be able to say anything about that. He does 
not even say that it is a thoroughly good world for 
us. But he does say that it ought to be. If it 
is not thoroughly good, if it is not just as good as 
there is any use for, it is not because the materials 
for our well-being are not in it, but because they 
are not properly distributed. Many years ago 
Prince Kropotkin pointed out that after centuries, 
perhaps millenniums, of poverty the world was 
now rich enough to maintain all its inhabitants in 


comfort. Professor Patten agrees. But some 
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have still too many of this world’s comforts, and 
some have still too few. 

Now Professor Patten does not believe that this 
is due to ill intention half so much as to ignorance. 
A policeman finds in the street two tearful little 
boys shivering in the winter blasts, and takes them 
home. The father explains that he has not clothed 
them better, because he is hardening them. The 
policeman insists that he shall put long stockings 
on them; and Professor Patten holds that the 
policeman is right. There are boys who can do 
hard work without being hardened for it. These 
boys were meant to do work of another kind. 

A girl of the streets who had adopted crime as 
a profession, because life in a ribbon factory did 
not interest her, was committed to a reformatory 
and assigned to active labour in the gardens and 
grounds. Her enjoyment of it was keen, and her 
work so excellent, that she soon became boss of an 
out-of-door squad. At the end.of her term she 
said that there was no use of being ‘bad,’ now 
that she had a chance to. live in the country and 
do the things she had always wanted to do. 
Which, asks Professor Patten, is the real woman, 
the vicious prostitute, or the bright worker rising 
on the first opportunity to become efficient ? 


The whole world is now divided into two classes, 
those who go to Keswick, and those who don’t. 
And the new volume which Messrs. Marshall 
Brothers have published will appeal to both. Its 
title is Zhe Keswick Convention: Its Message, its 
Method, and its Men (38. 6d. net). The editor is 
Mr. Charles F. Harford, M.A., M.D. Its chapters 
are written by many men and one woman. The 
story of the early Keswick Conventions is told by 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and Mr. E. W. Moore. 
Dr. Elder Cumming describes the founders and 
some of the leaders, while the difficult subject of 
‘the Message’ is put into the hands oft the Bishop 
of Durham, Mr. Hubert Brooke, Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
and Mr. J. B. Figgis. On the whole, the volume 
seems meant for the outsider. It is an invitation 
to the world to come. But we imagine that those 
who have been there most frequently will most 
thoroughly enjoy the history of the movement itself 
and of the men whom they have met. 


To those who know the irresistible fascination of 
work among the Jews, there comes inspiration and 
encouragement in a short biography of Marcus S. 


Bergmann, the translator of the Scriptures into 
Yiddish. The book is published by Messrs. 
Marshall Brothers. 

Messrs. Marshall Brothers also publish en 
Pictures of Bible History, by the Rev. J. H. 
Townsend, D.D. Each ‘picture’ is a puzzle, and 
the hope is that as the children solve it the picture 
itself will be painted upon their memory and upon 
their heart. 


Professor George Henslow has written a popular 
account of Zhe Plants of the Bible, which has been 
published by Messrs. Masters & Co. (6s. net). 
Professor Henslow’s intense interest in this subject, 
and his grasp of its difficulties, are known to the 
readers of Tue Expository Times. In this book 
he discusses the difficulties, and some of them he 
confesses that he has not solved yet. It is a com- 
plete and very convenient handbook, quite super- 
seding its popular predecessors. The illustrations 
it contains are printed on good paper, and show us 
the plants very clearly. 


It cannot be said that beauty is not cultivated. 
But has it not been cultivated, in this country at 
least, more as an art than as a science? In 
America they have Professors of Beauty, who treat 
the subject strictly in its scientific aspects, teaching 
their pupils how to appreciate beauty and even 
how to produce it, though they may have no artistic 
sense whatever. 

George Lansing Raymond, Litt.D., Professor of 
Alsthetics in the George Washington University, 
has written a book on Zhe Essentials of 2 sthetics 
(Murray ; ros, 6d. net). Itisa scientific book. It 
contains a number of illustrations, to be sure, and 
the unwary reader may think they are meant to be 
artistic. For among them he will find Rubens’ 
‘Descent from the Cross’ and Raphael’s ‘ Trans- 
figuration.’ But they are not artistic. They are 
there for strictly scientific purposes, and no con- 
sideration is given to the artistic value of the 
reproductions. In dealing with the subject of 
symmetry, 2 most important subject in the scientific 
study of esthetics, Professor Raymond encloses 
the human form within circles most wonderfully, 
and shows how perfect, proportionally, it is when 
unadorned, and then how imperfect it often is, 
when adorned with coats that are too long, or 
jackets that are too short. 

The volume covers the whole subject of scientific 
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esthetics—music, poetry, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, And as it goes it mentions many a 
subject of old debate and everlasting interest, such 
as the relation of art to religion ; and some subjects 
that are new, and are to be debated in the future, 
such as the subconscious mind, And in all these 
things Professor Raymond seems to speak with 
much reserve and wisdom. Even when he touches 
the great mystery of inspiration, he is most careful 
to distinguish between that which is scientific and 
that which belongs to art, and does not pass 
beyond his own proper province, to set all the 


world right, ‘The chapter on ‘Gestures’ provides 
the element of humour to make the book 
complete. 


Dr. James Stark has written a volume of 
‘Thoughts for the Bereaved,’ with the title of 
Comradeship in Sorrow (Oliphant ; 2s. 6d. net). It 
will take a good place in the literature of consola- 
tion. It contains chapters of experience and 
insight, and each chapter is enriched with well- 
chosen quotations. 


‘We think,’ says an able writer in the latest 
number of Zhe Literary Guide, ‘that for the faith 
of the Nazarene the hour of final doom has struck.’ 
What a puzzling thing it must be to this writer 
that books are still pouring out about the Atone- 
ment. Here is another. It reaches our hands 
along with his article. In it the Atonement is called 
The Heart of the Gospel. That is its title, indeed. 
And it puts the doctrine of the Atonement into 
plain language for plain readers, without a suspicion 
that the hour of final doom has struck. 

The author of the book is Dr. James M, 
Campbell. Dr. Campbell has run through the 

-whole of the recent literature of the Atonement. 
But the worth of his book lies in the way in which 
he himself believes in the Atonement and conveys 
his conviction to us. This is Dr. Campbell’s great 
gift always. He makes the subject he handles the 


one subject of most absorbing interest to his 


readers (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier ; 3s. 6d. net). 


One with the Eternal, by Edgar Daplyn (Priory 
Press). This is an exposition of the thirteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians. Its chapters are 
entitled ‘Love’s Rivals,’ ‘Love’s Humility,’ 
‘Love’s Power,’ ‘Why Love never fails,’ ‘The 
True Nature of Knowledge,’ and ‘Three Forces 


3 


in Life.’ It is not such an exposition as you may 
turn to any commentary for. It is more spiritual ; 
it is more literary. Mr. Daplyn is steeped in 
mystical and other intimate Christian literature, 
and he does not so much expound the chapter 
himself as allow the great literary and mystical 
writers to expound it through him. 


At the Priory Press there has also been 
published Poems and Hymns (3s. 6d. net), by 
Henry Cary Shuttleworth, M.A., sometime Rector 
of Saint Nicholas Cole-Abbey; Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in King’s College, London ; 
Minor Canon of St. Paul’s. The poems and 
hymns have been collected and edited by Edward 
H. A. Koch, M.A., and the volume has been 
introduced by Canon Scott Holland. This is 
one of the poems— 


In Lovinc Memory or Guy PAWLING. 


In a winding sheet of flowers 
Our darling’s bier we drest, 

And white on the stair snowed petals fair 
As we passed to the garden of rest. 


So along our path of life, 
His memory falls like a flower, 

A. white petal blown from a Heaven unknown, 
To rest on our hearts an, hour. 


Messrs. Putnam have published a new edition 
of 5000 Facts and Fancies (15s. net). It is a 
handsome volume well printed in double column 
and clear type. It is after the manner of Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, a book to 
which Mr. Phyfe, the author, makes frequent 
reference. No doubt it is a useful book if one 
could but remember at the right moment to make 
use of it. Why, for example, is a Welshman 
called ‘Taffy’? We may know already. If we 
do not, Mr. Phyfe will tell us that ‘it is a corrup- 
tion of “Davy,” which is a shortened form of 
David (490-544 A.D.), the patron saint of Wales.’ 
Again, if we have forgotten the source of the 
phrase ‘Sweetness and Light,’ we are told that 
Matthew Arnold borrowed it from Swift, ‘though 
not without due acknowledgment of his indebted- 
ness. But Mr. Phyfe has forgotten to say any- 
thing about the phrase, ‘ Light and Leading.’ 


The new volume of Mr. Buckland’s Devotional 
Commentary covers the first half of Genests. The 


\ 
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author is the Rev. W. H. Griffith-Thomas, D.D., 
Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. The work 
which Dr. Griffith-Thomas has done in the 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, and has been 
doing in Zhe Record for a number of years, has 
made his name well known as an expositor. In 
this volume he has made a useful contribution to 
the devotional study of the first book of the 
Bible (R:T.S.5/ 2s.). 


The new volume of Rivington’s Oxford Church 
Text-Books is 4 Short History of the Church in 
Scotland (xs. net), by the Rev. Anthony Mitchell, 
B.D., Canon of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 
The Church in Scotland is not what we call the 
Church of Scotland. It is the Episcopal Church 
in that land, of which Canon Mitchell proves 
himself by this little book to be an ornament; 
for it is crowded with accurate fact, and tempered 
by fair judgment. 


Mr. James Robinson has published three more 
volumes of miscellaneous sermons. ‘The titles 
are The Ladder of Life (Talks to Young Men), 
Great Texts of the Old Testament, and Great 
. Texts of the New Testament (each 3s. 6d. net). 
The miscellaneousness is carried just as far as it 
should go. 


Let our Jewish readers, and students of Hebrew 
generally, take note of the fact that at 189 White- 
chapel Road, E., there has been published Z%e 
Life of Christ, a continuous narrative in the 
words of the Four Gospels, according to the 


Hebrew translation of Professor Delitzsch, with 
references and a systematic index, by J. I. 
Landsman. 


From the University of Toronto there comes 
a volume which will be pounced upon by all true 
lovers of English literature. For it is got up in 
the true lover’s binding, green half*morocco and 
gilt-top edges. And it is itself a true lover’s 
treasure, being nothing less than Arthur Golding’s 
translation of Theodore Beza’s Abraham Sacrifiant. 
Arthur Golding finished the translation in 1575, 
and it was published in London in 1577. It has 
never been reprinted, and only one copy is 
now known to exist, the copy in the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford. This delightful edition has 
been prepared by Dr. Malcolm W. Wallace, Lecturer 
in English in University College, Toronto. The 
edition has been limited to 650 copies, of each 
of which the published price is ros. net. It is 
published at the University of Toronto Library. 
Its title is A Zragedie of Abraham’s Sacrifice. 

Dr. Wallace has written a scholar’s introduction 
to the book, by a judicious use of which we could 
make some show of learning after him. But 
there is no occasion. We all know something 
of Beza, and some of us knew something even of 
Arthur Golding before, and that the combination 
of these two would give us something good in 
literature. Dr. Wallace is fit for the company he 
keeps. May the success of this book encourage 
him to edit other books, and may it encourage 
the University of Toronto to publish them as 
satisfactorily. 


Che Pilgrim's Progress. 


By THE Rev. JoHN Ketman, M.A., D.D., Epinpurcu. 


Hopeful and By-ends. 


Hopeful. 


Ir is seldom that a man of Christian’s strength 
and depth of character can so soon find any 
successor to a lost comrade, and we might have 
looked for a lonely stretch of journey beyond the 
city. Yet that depends partly on the temperament 
of the man. 


Loneliness would be the normal — 


condition of Faithful’s journey, but Christianity is 
a friendly and a social thing when it is propor- 
tionate and complete. 

The new companion is made a pilgrim by 
the death of Faithful. This is very likely a 
reminiscence of Foxe. His accounts (to mention 
only two of many instances) of the effects of the 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence and St. Alban may 
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have been in Bunyan’s mind. The classical words 
of Latimer at the stake—‘ Be of good comfort, Mr. 
Ridley, and play the man; we shall this day light 
such a candle by God’s grace in England, as I 
trust never shall be put out’—can hardly have 
been absent from his mind, He himself has 
elsewhere expressed the sentiment, ‘That if to be 
hanged up presently before their eyes would be a 
means to awaken them and confirm them in the 
truth, I gladly should be contented.’ Christianity 
has ever been like the Phcenix, rising into new life 
from the ashes of its own death. Resurrection is 
the typical method of its progress; resurrection, 
not smooth and unbroken advance. The results 
of death in fresh life are not indeed always as 
rapidly apparent as in this case, and many of the 
worthiest Christians have taken a long time to show 
in outward choice the results of that which first 
impressed them. Hopeful, true to his name and 
nature from the first, tells Christian that there are 
many more men in the fair that would take their 
time and follow after. 

It is striking that the peculiar type of Christian 
virtue that is produced by this atrocious martyrdom 
is that of Hope. No stroke in all the allegory is 
more suggestive than this. The reason for it is 
plain. Vanity Fair, with all its gaiety, is the very 
home of selfishness and cynicism. The lack is 
patent in it of any sincere and _ self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm. But here had been seen the spectacle 
of a man who had found a truth and a way of life 
for which he was willing to die. Nothing could 
be more inspiring, more rousing to the human 
spirit, than this. The rude but memorable 
verses inscribed on the Martyrs’ Memorial in 
Edinburgh Greyfriars Churchyard express the 
sentiment triumphantly : 


Halt, passenger, take heed what you do see, 
This tomb doth show for what some men did die, 


As to the allegorical significance of Hopeful, 
commentators have differed. Some have seen in 
the general structure of the allegory a symbolism 
intended to represent the three Christian graces of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity.. This interpretation 
will not generally commend itself. It is rather in 
the more complex style of the English and French 
allegories of an earlier century, while Bunyan’s 
characters are more real and livingly human. 
Faithful and Hopeful are friends of the man 
Christian, whose story is being told. But there is 


a symbolic reason for their names, and for the 
order of their coming. Christian, at the outset of 
his journey, is accompanied by one who brings the 
emphasis of his thought upon faithfulness: in the 
later stages, hopefulness is the virtue most in 
evidence. In the contrast between the two ideals 
we have really the two main directions and moods 
of the human spirit in all nations and times. With 
more or less accuracy these have been described 
as Hebraism and Hellenism, the two great nations 
of antiquity being taken as their most conspicuous 
representatives. Much suggestiveness may be 
found in the order in which Bunyan introduces 
them. The more broadly human interest and the 
more genial mood are legitimate and safe if they 
are preceded by the more austere. And, in that 
order, we find ourselves presented with a singularly 
attractive and wise optimism. This part of the 
structure of his allegory is Bunyan’s great exposition 
of St. Paul’s greater sentence, ‘ Experience worketh 
hope,’ which is the watchword and epitome of all 
sound optimism, as well as its safeguard. 

The part of the journey during which Hopeful 
is Christian’s companion is far longer than that 
when Faithful was with him, and it has a much 
greater variety of experiences. The intercourse is 
less austere and more companionable and homely. 
Hopeful is pleasanter than Faithful, although he is, 
as Dr. Kerr Bain says, neither of his strength nor 
on his scale. The stretch of way, too, 1s easier 
and more pleasant. There are only one or two 
enemies in it, and there are all sorts of luxuries. 
It contrasts with the lonely and anxious beginning, 
when the rest-houses of the Interpreter and the 
Palace Beautiful formed the only alleviations, and 
with the middle section, when Faithful and Chris- 
tian together pursued their strenuous march. 

The ‘glorious morning face’ of Hopeful is all 
the more welcome and surprising that it is seen 
beneath a Puritan hat. It provokes a repartee 
when we read Mr. Froude’s saying, that ‘The 
Pilgrim, though in a Puritan dress, is a real man’; 
but many who need no reassurance as to the reality 
of Puritanism, must be struck with the prominence 
here given to its hopefulness. In this we see the 
big heart and frank human nature of John Bunyan. 
In his own heart he found cheerfulness, and 
Christianity for him was full of hope. This’ was 
evidently God’s way of doing in the world, and 
John Bunyan was not. the man to imagine he 
could have done better by being more severe. 
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The fact is that not only is optimism, rightly 
understood, a Christian thing; but Christianity 
supplies the only sane and tolerable optimism in 
the world. | To quote Dr. Kerr Bain again; ‘One 
way to amend the character of most of us, and to 
enrich it indefinitely, is to train it into having an 
open side for the sunlight of things.’ There is 
indeed a silly optimism, a ‘lack of solicitude, a 
general hopefulness founded upon nothing.’ But 
this man Hopeful has brains, and he knows how 
to use them. It is his faith upon which his hope 
is founded. If, indeed, it be urged that hopefulness 
is a matter of natural temperament, and that 
Hopeful had been Hopeful in Vanity Fair, hoping 
from it more than he had any reason to expect, it 
may be justly answered that the change which had 
come to him on the death of Faithful had justified 
the indulgence of that natural temperament which 
finds itself at last reasonable in Christian faith. 

A word must be given to the literary art of this 
later part of the allegory. It is notorious that it 
is more difficult to tell a pleasant story well than a 
tragic one. The intercourse between Christian and 
Hopeful will be in danger of becoming insipid. 
It is worth while to watch how the narrative (in 
the earlier part of it) of their converse will be 
interrupted by side incidents and kept in store 
until interest has been thoroughly awakened in 
the new companion; and how in the later part a 
certain pressure and excitement will be added to 
the conversations by the constant risk of perilous 
and deadly sleep. 


By-ends. 


By an almost rude interruption, so sudden and 
unexpected is it, By-ends is now thrust upon 
the story. While Christian and his new-found 
friend are discussing the uncompromising Faithful, 
this incongruous and unwelcome figure appears, 
like ‘those folk of his Inferno’ breaking in on 
Dante, while he was preparing to paint his angel, 
By-ends, from an artistic as well as a moral point 
of view, is obviously introduced as an offset and a 
contrast to the pure and simple character of their 
late companion. He is the man who has a worldly 
aim in professing Christianity and associating with 
Christians. He lives near enough to Vanity Fair 
to pass with its inhabitants for one of themselves, 
yet sufficiently clear of it to disclaim his citizen- 
ship when in the company of pilgrims. Every one 
knows but too well that heart-breaking borderland 


in Church membership wherein those live who 
(one cannot but suspect) would think little enough 
of the Church or of religion if it were not for what 
these are supposed to be worth in other coin. 
There are many such side-advantages—money for 
those who want it; popularity and respectability, 
which also have a very solid money-value; the 
desire of being counted agreeable, and the chance 
of gratifying one’s own self-importance and gaining 
glory in the Church fellowship and office. 

All this takes us into the region of motives, the 
value of a religious profession being determined 
by the ends secretly aimed at. It is a subtle and 
dangerous region for speculation, and one which 
only the charitably-minded should frequent. Our 
judgments regarding one another’s motives are 
necessarily peculiarly liable to prejudice and gross 
error. Nay, it is even a dangerous region for 
self-examination, although a necessary one. It is 
easy for sincere and timid consciences, by a too 
minute and ingenious analysis of their springs of 
action, to paralyse all hope and life, and to deaden 
their faith and character by overcurious distrust. 
There are those who would insist that the perfect 
purity in motive can be attained only by discarding 
all thought of reward whatever, and so the hope 
of heaven itself would be reckoned a by-end. 
When conscience has become scrupulous in this 
inflamed fashion, it is well to remember how 
hidden the forces are that ultimately determine 
even our simplest acts, how complex the question 
of motives and how fine the balance of them, 
either in one’s own life or in the lives of others. 

Yet, along the broad lines of the allegory, and 
of our usual experience, the teaching here is plain 
enough, and By-ends is not so very difficult to 
distinguish. The opposite ,character is a recog- 
nized type, which has had in many languages 
singularly expressive words for its description. 
The German ‘einfach,’ the corresponding Scotch 
‘aefald,’ are such words. They denote that 
quality which is spoken of as ‘purity’ in the 
Old Testament, and which in the New Testament 
is familiaras ‘the simplicity which is in Christ 
Jesus.’ 

From the first it is evident that this is a subject on 
which John Bunyan has views sufficiently clear and 
strong to tempt the sarcastic vein. It is said that 
on one occasion when a London merchant offered 
to take Bunyan’s son into his house, he replied, 
‘God did not send me to advance my family, but 
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to preach the gospel’—a reply which surely gives 
a man a right to his caustic language regarding 
By-ends. There was, as we learn from Ivimey, 
but too much provocation to such language in 
his time. ‘In a letter,’ says that author, ‘ written 
in 1661 from Exeter jail, by a Mr. Abraham Chear, 
a baptist minister of Plymouth, who suffered greatly 
for non-conformity, and at last died in a state of 
banishment, there is this remark: ‘We have many 
brought in here daily who go out again almost as 
soon, for a week in a prison tries a professor more 
than a month in a church.”’ 


Fair-speech. 


This happy name for the town of Mr. By-ends’ 
abode has left its character upon every sentence 
he utters. You shall not find a pleasanter spoken 
man between the east and the west. His words 
flow on, in a gentle ripple, always agreeable and 
never for a moment broken into rudeness. There 
is no unkindness in his mention of anybody; there 
is a Conspicuous meekness in his suffering of sus- 
picion. Surely, one is tempted to exclaim, this is 
an excellent kind of speech. It is a pity that 
Faithful is no longer alive to take a lesson from 
it. Our author cannot wish us to discover a 
virtue in rudeness of address, one would hope. 
The answer is that truth is better than politeness, 
and where disagreeable facts are being concealed 
by it, fair speech is the most dangerous kind of 
lying. Hawthorne has introduced the devil into 
his Celestial Railroad, as the pilgrim’s guide, by 
the name of ‘ Mr. Smooth-it-away.’ Mr. G. Russell 
tells of a dinner party in 1847 of which Wilberforce 
wrote: ‘Carlyle was very great. Monckton Milnes 
drew him out. Milnes began the young man’s 
cant of the present day—the barbarity and wicked- 
ness of capital punishment; that, after all, we 
could not be sure others were wicked, etc. Carlyle 
broke out on him with, ‘None of your Heaven- 
and-Hell-Amalgamation Companies for me. We 
do know what is wickedness. I know wicked 
men, men with whom J/ would not live; men 
whom under conceivable circumstances I would 
kill, or they should kill me. No, Milnes, there’s 
no truth or greatness in all that. It’s just poor, 
miserable littleness.’ A well-known Scotch pro- 
fessor is said to have warned his students against 
toning down the severity of Scripture language 
—‘He who, so to speak, believeth not, shall (as 
it were) be damned.’ Certainly the Puritans were 


little given to fair speech, and the question, ‘Is 
there any good that lives there?’ was characteristic 
of an age in which Cromwell wrote his letters to 
Parliament. Yet who that has read those letters 
has forgotten how tender the Puritan speech may 
suddenly become? Indeed, it was in the interest 
of that deep tenderness that men suspected the 
facile and surface pleasantness of words, and 
appointed Fair-speech as the suitable home for 
By-ends. Such words are cheap and serviceable. 
Faithful, Christian, and Hopeful needed no such 
cloak, but there were those who did need them 
to conceal the unwholesome and ugly character 
within. Rudyard Kipling has made an Indian 
woman reproach the man she loved for talking 
to her sweet words when she wanted true words, 
in a tale that clings to the memory like a con- 
science. 

The list of dignitaries in Fair-speech was an after- 
thought, inserted in the Second Edition. The 
names are clever as usual, and the passage is 
peculiarly sprightly. They are all various forms 
of the lack of principle, whose common secret will 
turn out, on closer acquaintance, to be covetous- 
ness of one sort or another. Their main business 
in life is that of keeping up appearances—always a 
doubtful and a sorry trade. They remind us of 
him in the Bzglow Papers who has been immortal- 
ized by his confession : 

‘IT don’t believe in principle, but oh! I do in 
interest.’ ‘He asked me,’ says Artemus Ward, 
‘what was my principles. Principles, says I, I 
haven’t got any. I’m in the show business.’ Yet 
there is a church in Fair-speech, and a parson 
preaching in it! 


By-ends’ relations. 


The parson was By-ends’ uncle, and there we 
get to the root of the matter. The Reverend 
Mr. Two-tongues has always much to say for 
himself about the difficulties of his situation, and 
the dangers of being misunderstood. He does 
not boast about his nephew as his nephew boasts 
about him. But if By-ends is a blood-relation of 
Two-tongues, then Two-tongues is also a blood- 
relation of By-ends ; and that is a word to the 
wise. 

In direct line of descent, By-ends is the great- 
grandson of a waterman, one that looked one 
way and rowed the other. The joke was some 
centuries older than Bunyan, but it was a memor- 
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able joke, and well worth sending on. The fact 
which it records is unhappily as old as the race. 
It is but one more confession of the age-long 
sorrow of mankind—the divorce between eyes and 
works, between thought and action. 

The question about By-ends’ wife was a shrewd 
one, for in the ingenuity of self-deception there are 
possibilities in such women which throw the subtlety 
of men into the shade. The delicate instincts, the 
fine shades of feeling, the social complications and 
the fears or the ambitions hidden in the unknown 
possibilities of the world—all these have ministered 
to Lady Feigning’s daughter, and made her what 
she is. If any woman has accepted By-ends for her 
lover and husband, marrying for anything but the 
simplicity of love, that woman is a dangerous 
member of society. But if she be also Lady 
Feigning’s daughter, Bunyan may well make his 
Pilgrim give up any hope of converting By-ends. 

This ill-conditioned couple had a religion of 
their own. It differed from the religion of what 
they called ‘the stricter sort’ only in two small 
points. But these two points were such that they 
really constituted a third point of difference, namely, 
that theirs was no religion at all. On the one 
hand, their religion never went against wind and 
tide. Apart from religion altogether, this strikes 
one as a curious principle for a waterman. Either 
such a ferry must have few voyages, or its destina- 
tion must be wonderfully indeterminate. Even in 
the things of the world this is not a principle for 
those who are to arrive. In this Bunyan is on 
favourite ground. In his House of God he has the 
lines : 


Fear not, therefore, in her for to abide, 
She keeps her ground, come weather, wind, and tide. 


In his Greatness of the Soul we read, ‘If we 
follow Christ, He tells us that we must take up 
our Cross. The wind sets always on my face; 
and the foaming rage of the sea of this world, and 
the proud and lofty waves thereof, do continually 
beat upon the sides of the bark, or ship, that 
myself, my cause, and my followers are in.’ But 
this man By-ends, with all his tacking and changing 
of his course to avoid struggle, turns out not to be 
so complex a character as at first we might imagine. 
He has, in truth, but one principle; and he is 
true to it on all occasions—it is to avoid risk and 
struggle. As for his faith, he evidently puts. no 
confidence in it, for he stakes nothing on it. But 


a faith that costs a man something, is the only 
kind of faith that is worthy of the name. On the 
other hand, these two were most zealous for their 
religion when he walked in silver slippers. It is 
a quaint picture of religion, reminding us of the 
effeminate days of Beau Brummell and Beau Nash. 
It is a significant fact that it was not the Puritan 
revolt against such dandyism, but the French Re- 
volution, that put an end to it. No doubt much 
picturesqueness went out with it. But also much 
else that was better away. Bunyan’s favourite 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven devotes twelve 
of its most curious pages to the condemnation 
of this vanity. But here we see Religion itself 
masquerading as a dandy—a thing meant for the 
eye and not the heart. The picture is convincing: 
at first glance. We prefer the honest rags which. 
Christian dropped at the Cross. 


Christian and By-ends. 


The direct and caustic speeches of Christian in 
his soliloguy with By-ends reveal the mind of 
Bunyan, whose own experience had taught him 
that it never was an easy thing to be a Christian. 
His remembrance of Francis Spira—that gentle- 
man ‘of carriage circumspect and severe, his 
speech grave and composed,’ who yet fell upon so 
terrible an end for refusal to face the risks of his’ 
convictions—that, too, had taught him that religion 
‘is not the performance of a few formal duties, 
but a mighty constant labour.’ His speech reminds 
us that he had heard much of Faithful’s speaking, 
and caught something of his manner. His first 
questions are penetrating, and go to the root of the 
matter, especially that as to how far By-ends is 
going in the way. For the man’s clothes and gait 
did not look as if he were a very serious pilgrim. 

There is not much worth remembering in the 
replies of By-ends. The most significant thing he 
has to say is that he has always had the luck to 
jump in his judgment with the present way of the 
times, whatever it was. But luck of this kind does 
not come to any man without a certain amount 
of arrangement. It is the luck of the Vicar of 
Bray. His talk about bearing his nickname as 


/ areproach is the sort of talk that makes one sick 


to hear. It is so easy for any'man in any circum- 
stances to accept everything that befalls him as 
mere fate, separating it from any connexion with 
his desert and conduct. This mock humility of 


unrepentant men who forgive their honest accusers 
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and mistake their pillory for their cross, is a habit 
of mind as irritating to others as it is dangerous: 
for themselves. 

Altogether, the meek spirit of By-ends under 
Christian’s reproach, while it looks good, is really 
bad through and through. The man has not even 
self-respect nor proper pride. We would have 
thought better of him if he had struck Christian 
on the face. Afterwards, in speaking of Christian, 
he uses no bitter or abusive language. But this is 
just the cautious fashion of his town of Fair-speech, 
and not the gentleness of any charity. It reminds 


us of Bulwer Lytton’s Leslie who ‘had already 
learned the art not to commit himself, nor to have 
quoted against him one ill-natured remark upon 
the eminent. Nothing more injures the man who 
would rise beyond the fame of the salons.’ One 
does not need to be the advocate of a bitter- 
tongued piety to see the badness of this cautious 
policy. Self-respect has died in him; self-interest 
and self-regard alone are left. His kindliness is 
part of a plan, for the company of strict folk is 
advantageous to any man. Here, as elsewhere, he 
is making the best of both worlds. 


—_:>- 


Contributions and Comments. 


‘Tbe HusBand of One Wife,’ 


THE meaning of the regulation of 1 Ti 3%}? (cf. 
Tit 1°), that the ‘bishop’ and the ‘deacon’ must be 
the ‘husband of one wife,’ is still much disputed. 
There are three main interpretations: that it 
prohibits (1) polygamy, (2) a second marriage, (3) 
divorce and sins against the purity of marriage. 
The second of these interpretations seems to hold 
the field, and the not infrequent breach of the 
rule as so understood is undoubtedly a stumbling- 
block. It is said that the command was temporary, 
made in view of special circumstances of the age, 
and therefore capable of modification. This may 
be true, but none the less it is a grief of mind to 
many earnest Christians to see their favourite 
pastor breaking what seems to them a clear 
Apostolic rule. I would suggest that the argu- 
ments in favour of this interpretation are largely 
based on a misapprehension, and that the third 
is probably correct. 

Grammatically the words puds yvvarkds dvdpa 
admit either of the three meanings. Primd facie 
they favour (1) or (3); the Bae must have only 
one wife when he is chosen. If (2) were intended, 


a verbal periphrasis, such as ‘having only once. 


married,’ would perhaps be more natural, though 
the form of the sentence would make it awkward. 
It is necessary, then, to consider the arguments 
derived from the probabilities of the case. 


(1) The obvious meaning of the words is that 


St. Paul prohibits polygamy, and the patristic 
comments in favour of this. view are at least of 


note as showing the sporadic continuance of the | 


practice. But could it have been necessary to 
forbid it in Christian circles, and how can it apply 
to the parallel regulations for ‘ widows’ in 59? An 
argument in favour of this interpretation, which 
has not been generally noticed, is that the Rabbis 
explained Lv 21! as forbidding the high priest to 
be a bigamist. Was this regulation sufficiently 
familiar for St. Paul to apply it to the Christian 
priesthood? 

(2) The prohibition of remarriage after the 
death of the first wife is the orthodox interpretation, 
and was adopted generally by the councils. It is 
supported by a double line of argument. (a) 
Marriage is in its nature indissoluble in this world 
and the next, and a second marriage sins against 
its essential spirit. But St. Paul advises it for 
younger widows (5!*), and permits it for others 
(1 Co 7% #9), Ro-7? cannot be préssed, as he 1s 
speaking there purely from the legal standpoint ; 
but the other passages show decisively that re- 
marriage does not in itself violate the Christian 
conception of the union between husband and wife. 

(2) It is said that there was a widespread 
prejudice against second marriages, which St. Paul 
forbids to the Christian minister in order that he 
may be dveriAnumros, ‘without reproach.’ But it 
has not been generally noticed that this prejudice 
was solely directed against the remarriage of widows.1 
Westermarck (Aiistory of Human Marriage, pp. 


1 Dr. Y.-E. Huther (in Meyer’s Kommentar) is an excep; 
tion. He says: ‘It was considered in no way objectionable 
for a man to marry again after the death of his wife, and 
there exists no trace of the opposite principle’; he slogss not, 
however, discuss the evidence in detail. 
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125 ff.) quotes many instances of it from all parts 
of the world. It belongs to the conception that 
the wife is the chattel of her husband ; he will need 
her services in the next world; therefore she must 
die with him. At any rate his jealous sense of 
possession will not allow of her marrying another 
man, though sometimes the interdict is only for 
a more or less extended period. But except in 
later Christian times, no instance is quoted of a 
corresponding prejudice against the remarriage 
of the man. An examination of the passages 
quoted by the. commentators gives the same 
result. They all deal with the second marriage 
of women. In Paus. ii. 21, Gorgophone, daughter 
of Perseus, appears as the first woman who broke 
through the old custom, and married twice. In 
Jos. Ant. Xvil. xiii. 4, a deceased husband ina dream 
reproaches his widow for her fickleness in marrying 
again ; in xvu. vi. 6, Antonia, the widow of Drusus, 
is praised for not doing so. ‘Tacitus (Germ. 19) 
honours the zvzves of the Germans for being content 
with a single husband; not a word is said of a 
corresponding custom on the part of the men. So 
Lk 2°° refers to a widow; Co 7°9 deals with the 
remarriage of widows, and in any case the reluct- 
ance of St. Paul’s permission to marry again is part 
of the unfavourable attitude to all marriage, which 
he took at that time. We may note that this was 
probably the real ground of the later prohibitions 
of canons and councils. Marriage was regarded 
as only a second-best state. Any one released from 
it by the death of his partner ought to welcome 
the opportunity providentially opened to him of 
reaching the more perfect state. But the Pastoral 
Epistles admittedly show no dislike of marriage 
in itself. The supposed prohibition of a second 
marriage cannot rest on this ground; and no 
evidence has so far been adduced to prove that a 
bishop, or any man, would from the current ideas 
of the age, incur any reproach from those without 
by marrying again after the death of his first wife.” 


1 See Frazer, Pausanzas, iii. pp. 198 ff., for a further treat- 
ment of the subject. His instances, again, are all of the 
dislike to the remarriage of women. 

2Mr. Meredith, in the Agozst, chap. vi., describes inimit- 
ably, in the quintessence of its absurdity, the temper in which 
the jealous male seeks to bind his bride to him through all 
eternity, with no corresponding obligation on his own part. 
Sir Willoughby ignores Clara’s ‘Is it not possible that I may 
be the first to die? and we catch not obscurely the laughter 
of the Comic Muse. Quite different is the sentiment 
against a second marriage when the surviving partner 


(3) There remains the view that St. Paul, follow- 
ing our Lord’s legislation, forbids remarriage after 
divorce, and all violation of the purity of home 
life. It is needless to quote passages to prove the 
acknowledged prevalence of sins of this type both 
in the Jewish and in the Gentile world of his day. 
Christianity was raising the standard, but it was 
still necessary to insist emphatically on the call to 
perfect chastity. The argument that on this view 
such sins are forbidden only to the bishop and 
implicitly allowed to the layman, is refuted by a 
glance at the context. Is the layman permitted 
to be a brawler, or striker, or lover of money, 
because it is specially forbidden to the bishop? 
The picture is in its main features that of the 
Christian character required of all, a fortiori of 
the officers of the Church. The condition that the 
bishop shall be the ‘husband of one wife’ applies 
to the layman too, and is simply parallel to the 
injunction of He 13* ‘Let marriage be had in 
honour among all, and let the bed be undefiled ; 
for fornicators and adulterers God will judge.’ We 
may add that Dr. Swete explains the passage in 
Rev 144 (the ‘virgins’ who were not defiled with 
the women) on similar lines, as a blessing on purity, 
not on celibacy. ‘That chastity should be chosen 
as the first distinctive virtue of the Christian 
brotherhood will not seem strange to those who 
reflect that pagan life was honeycombed with 
immorality of the grossest kind. 

In 1 Ti 51° where the ‘widow’ is required to be 
the ‘wife of one husband,’ of the three interpretations 
considered above, (1) is excluded, regulated poly- 
andry being unknown; (2) is possible on account 
of the special prejudice against remarriage of 
widows ; but (3) is again most probable, the need 
of absolute chastity being equally great in both 
cases. C. W. Emmet. 

——————i--__—__ 


St. uke and the Census. 


Ir is hardly probable that many readers of THE 
Exposirory Times will have been studying the 


voluntarily remains single. | But it is curiously capricious, 
often not found in men or women of the nicest delicacy and 
the deepest affections; and it is strangely evanescent, felt 
strongly at one period of life and disappearing later on. 
Hence it resents being made the subject of rule. One may 
share it to the full oneself without wishing to impose it on 
others, or seeing in it a necessary qualification for the 
Christian ministry. It is in fact, like the call to celibacy 
itself, for those who are ‘able to receive it.’ 
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sumptuous and scholarly volume of British Museum 
Papyri which Dr. Kenyon, assisted this time by 
Mr. H. I. Bell, has added lately to his wonderful 
output of new Greek texts. I need not therefore 
apologize for copying the editors’ note (p. 124) on 
a papyrus dated 104 a.p. ‘It is a rescript from 
the Prefect requiring all persons who were residing 
out of their own nomes to return to their homes, 
in view of the approaching census. The analogy 
between this order and Lk 213 is obvious. ‘The 
census in question is that of the 7th year of 
Trajan (A.D. 103-4), and the determining date is 
the last day of the year. . . . The rescript is ac- 
cordingly issued in Epeiph, the last month but 
one, which would give time for the necessary 
journeys. The last part of the rescript apparently 
. contains some relaxation of the general order, in 
the interests of agriculture, on which 4 wéAus quov 
(presumably Alexandria, though in the mouth of 
the Prefect it might conceivably be Rome) is so 
largely dependent ; but this part of the papyrus is 
hopelessly mutilated. Edicts requiring persons to 
return to their own homes are contained or 
mentioned [elsewhere—four documents are cited] ; 
these, however, have no reference to the census, 
but to persons who have left their domiciles to 
avoid Aerovpyéat [public duties].’ 

Here is a new page for the next edition of Sir 
William Ramsay’s Was Christ born in Bethlehem? 
We are getting on. One of the census papers of 
the Nativity year will turn up next ! 

James Hore Moutrton. 


tt 


G Fewish Proseucha and its 
Water-rate. 


In the same volume (p. 183) we find a long and 
interesting series of accounts of the four com- 
missioners for the waterworks of the ‘ metropolis,’ 
perhaps Hermopolis, as the editors think. The 
date is 113 A.D. The following extract is of 
peculiar interest: 
‘The rulers (épxydvrwv) of the proseucha of Theban 
Jews, 128 drachmze a month. 
‘Pachon 12[8], Payni 128, Epeiph 128, Mesore 
128, Thoth in the 17th year [ze of Trajan] 
12[{8], Phaophi 128: total 7[68]. 
‘Item, for the edxefov: Pachon 128 [etc. as 
before): total 768.’ 


The water-rate is. noted by the editors as high: 
the gymnasiarchs have to pay 420 per month, the 
brewery at the Serapeum—the monks there seem to 
have been Carthusians—nearly 54, and so on. We 
recall at once the proseucha of Ac 161%, which was 
on a riverside. Next we recognize, for the first 
time in the papyri, so far as I remember, the 
familiar N.T. title of the ‘rulers’ of the synagogue. 
Then there is an illustration of Ac 7° in the fact 
that natives of Thebes had a froseucha to them- 
selves. 

But what is the edyelov? 
can find, is new. How does it differ from the 
mpooevxy, which is rated at the same figure ? 
And how are they both related to the cvvaywyy ? 
I content myself with asking the question: will 
the archeologists oblige with a reply ? 

James Hore Moutron. 


The word, so far as I 


Didsbury. 


SS 
> 


Mote on the name Cfedor-faomer 
(Rudur-Zaqamar), Gen. xiv. 


It is generally recognized that this royal name 
means ‘Servant of Lagamar,’ an Elamite deity, 
whose name is Semitized as La-ga-ma-ru by 
Assurbanipal, who carried off its image from Susa. 
The name Lagamar, also found in native Elamite 
inscriptions, is doubtless identical with Lagamal 
(2 R 60, 15 ad). In that passage we read: 
DINGIR La-ga-ma-al | LUGAL sa MA-URU.KI, 
‘god Lagamal: King of Ma-uru.’ The change of 
sound from ~ to Z, as in martakal = maltakal, irdud 
=ildud, is not uncommon; cf. also the converse 
change of / to v in Babilu= BabiruS, Ptilu= Poros. 
Now the name of this deity Lagamal occurs in a 
number of proper names on some tablets of the 
First Dynasty, recently acquired by the library of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, copies of which I hope 
to publish before long. Thus on two tablets 
dated in the reign of Apil-Sin, we have the names 
of Idin-Lagamal and Lagamal-gamil; and on 
another of the same reign, Sarrum-Lagamal and 
Lagamal-mutabil. Idin-Lagamal (always written 
I-din-7/u-la-ga-ma-al) is mentioned again on two 
documents dated in the reign of Sin-mubalit, the 
son of Apil-Sin, and the father of Hammurabi, 
who is usually identified with the Amraphel of 
Gn 14. Another tablet, dated in the reign of 
Ammizaduga, the fourth successor of Hammurabi, 
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gives the name of a witness Sébi-Lagamal; and 
another (in my possession) dated in the reign of 
Sumu-lailu, the second king of the dynasty, has 
the name of Idin-Lagamal, son of Ili-amrani. « It 
will be seen that this new evidence goes towards 
establishing the fact that the deity Lagamar- 
Lagamal was known in Babylonia throughout the 
period of the First Dynasty, and, consequently, at 
the time to which Gn 14 refers. 
CajViBaLt 


Oxford. “je 


Some Paraflels from Pfautus. 


In the opening scene of the second act of the 
Aulularia, Plautus puts this cynical remark into 
the mouth of Eunomia, the sister of Megadorus: 
Optuma nulla potest eligi: alia alia petor, frater, 
est (‘The best woman cannot be picked up, every- 
one is worse than another, brother’). Compare 
Ec 778 ‘One man among a thousand have I 
found; but a woman among all these have I not 
found.’ . 

Later on, in the same scene, Euclides suspiciously 
turns upon Megadorus, with whom he has ‘just 
concluded an agreement : 

At scio quo uos soleatis ,pacto perplexarier : 
pactum non pactum est, non pactum pactum est, 
quod uobis lubeat. 
(‘But I know the sort of equivocation you fellows 
practise, 
A bargain’s no bargain, no bargain’s a bargain, just 
as it suits you.’) 
Compare Laban’s word to the shifty Jacob (Gn 
31°): ‘If thou shalt afflict my daughters, and if 
thou shalt take wives beside my daughters, no 
man is with us.’ 


agreement. 

Further on, at the opening of the fourth act, 
a slave incidentally defines the duty of a good 
servant: he must not ‘look upon his master’s 
bidding as a hindrance or trouble. For the slave 
who wishes to do his duty to his master’s satisfac- 
tion must remember to take on hand his master’s 
business first, his own last. Even if he sleeps, he 
must not let his sleep make him forget he is a 
slave.’ . 

(Ne morze molestizeque imperium erile habeat sibi. 
nain-qui ero ex sententia seruire seruos postulat, 


in erum matura, in se sera condecet capessere. * 
sin dormitet, ita dormitet seruom sese ut ‘cogitet.) 


Hence he appeals to the heap | 
and pillar as a silent divine witness of their | 


Almost the same thought is put into the mouth of 
another: slave in the Menaechmni (Act v, scene 5): 
Spectamen bono seruo id est, qui rem erilem 

procurat, uidet, conlocat, cogitatque ) 
ut apsente ero rem eri diligenter 
tutetur quam si ,ipse adsit aut rectius. 

(‘’Tis the mark of a good servant to manage his 
master’s business, look after it, arrange it, and 
think of it, so as to take as good. care of it in his 
master’s absence, as if he were present. As good? 
Nay,. better’). Cfo Gn gr”, Mt 24*, Col 372, ete. 

With the parasite’s complaint in the first act of 
the Captivd: Nulla est. spes juventatis sese omnes 
amant (‘There’s no hope of the young men, they 
all are lovers of themselves’); compare 2 Ti 3? 
(‘Men shall be lovers. of self’) and Ph 27! (‘They 
all seek their own, not the things of Jesus Christ’). 
The same character moralizes a little further on: 

Tum denique homines nostra intellegimus bona, 
quom quee in potestate habuimus ea amisimus. 

(‘We men realize our blessings only when we have 
lost what once we had in our possession.’) Com- 
Date Elena 4 

In the second act of the same play, Tyndarus 
the slave beseeches his young master, for whom he 
is to undergo bondage as a hostage, not to forget 
his interests when he gets free himself. The 
youth readily promises. Yes, says the slave, you 
realize my position now, ‘but remember to realize 
it, when you’ve got your heart’s desire. For it’s 
this way with most people: they are all right, kind 
and good, so long as they are in quest of what 
they want, but once they get their heart’s desire 
they are changed into rascals.’ 


(At scire memento, quando id quod uoles habebis ; 

nam fere maxuma pars morem hunc homines habent = 
quod sibi uolunt, 

dum id impetrant, boni sunt ; 

sed id ubi iam penes sese habent, 

ex bonis pessumi et fraudulentissimi 

fiunt. ) 

Compare the similar appeal of Joseph to the 
Pharaoh’s chief butler (Gn 4o! ‘Have me in 
thy remembrance, when it shall be well with thee, 
and shew kindness unto me’). 

In the second scene of the second act, Hegio. 
remarks : 

Ego uirtute deum et maiorum nostrum diues sum satis. 

non ego omnino lucrum omne esse utile homini 
existumo : 

scio ego, multos iam lucrum lutulentos homines reddidit ; 


est etiam ubi profecto: damnum Pet facere quam 
lucrum. 
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(‘By the blessing of the gods and my forefathers I 
am rich enough. I don’t by any means regard, 
all gain as good for men. Well I know money 


has befouled many a man; sometimes it’s better | 


indeed to lose money than to make it.’) Compare 
Pr3o°% andr Ti: 6%. 


Finally, as Erasmus noted, there is a parallel | 
to Mt 7° in the allusion of Awlularia (195): | 


‘Altera manu fert lapidem, panem ostentat altera.’ 
James Morrartt. 


Broughty Ferry. 


Exceedinafy qod-fearing. 


THE discussion of the word SeoWdapoverrépovs 
(Ac 177), in the August number, suggests that 
I should explain what view I took of it, when, in 
my article on ‘The Altar of Mercy,’ I rendered it 
provisionally exceedingly god-fearing. 

The long hesitation and controversy among 
translators points naturally to the conclusion that 
the word was ambiguous, capable of taking different 
shades according to the context and the tone 
of the speaker. This conclusion seems to be 
the only one fully consistent with the use of 
it by St. Paul. This is certain, that his opening 
remark, about the character of the Athenians, 
is intended to support and lead up to the 
‘whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you.’ Now to do this, it should be 
ambiguous, Neither mere praise nor mere blame 
will serve the purpose. The religion of the 
Athenians, it appears, did lead to the revelation 
of the preacher, but led imperfectly. They wor- 
shipped the true object of worship, but not with 
full knowledge. 

What is the true or best translation for us, is 
a separable and different. question. _We cannot 
presume that we have in English any word of pre- 
cisely the same shade. When I chose the rendering 
exceedingly god-fearing, I hoped to have found a 
phrase, which, by suitable tone and emphasis in- 
the different parts, might be open to the required 


ambiguity—something between ‘very religious’ and | 


‘too superstitious.’ I could not at the moment 
enter into the question ; but this was my purpose, 
and this is the position which I would take in the 


dispute. 
A. W. VERRALL. 


Cambridge. 


The Raising of Lazarus and the 
Spnoptic Gospels. 


Mr. Cotter makes an ingenious suggestion in THE 
Exposirory Timers for August to account for the 


| apparent neglect of the Raising of Lazarus in the 


Synoptic Gospels; but while there is a great deal 
to be said for the suggestion, it does not clear up 
the difficulty. The problem is: threefold: (1) the 
omission of any reference to the event by the 
Synoptists; (2) the fact that St. Mark’s scheme, 
which is the framework used _by the first and third 
Evangelists, leaves no room for the event at all; 
(3) that to the fourth Evangelist the miracle was 
the culminating’ point in the life of Christ, which 
produced, according to him, such a far-reaching 
sensation that it must have been widely known had 
it taken place. 

It is upon the second of these that Professor 
Burkitt lays especial stress in his last work, rather 
than on the first, as Mr. Cotter suggests. Professor 
Burkitt says: ‘As a rule the critics limit themselves 
to bringing forward reasons why the Synoptic Gospels. 
are silent about the Raising of Lazarus ; what they 
have not done is to explain how and where the 
tale as told in the Fourth Gospelcan possibly be 
inserted into the framework given by St. Mark. 
The “argument from silence” in this case is not 
merely that the Raising of Lazarus is ignored by 
St. Mark, but that his narrative appears to leave 
no room to fit it in’ (Zhe Gospel History and tts 
Transmission, Preface to the second edition, p. vil). 

1. As to the first point, it will be sufficient to 
add to Mr. Cotter’s remarks that the fourth Evan- 
gelist, in reviewing the other Gospels, wished to 
emphasize events which he considered that the other 
narratives should have mentioned. They concen- 
trate their attention upon the principal events of 
Christ’s peripatetic preaching in the provinces, he 
narrates the omitted events in Jerusalem and its 
vicinity ; they are actuated by motives of universal- 
ity, he writes as it were a supplement. This is 
evident all through his Gospel. 

2. Now in St. Mark’s scheme it seems as though 
all went on without a break ; and yet 10% begins 
with the vague words, "Heay 8¢ év rij 686 avaBduwovtes 
cis ‘IepoodAvpa «.7.A. A break may well be made 
in the narrative here, and the-events of Jn 7?-11°* 
inserted. There is nothing to connect the following 
events necessarily with the former in point of time 


_ save the confused recollection of the Evangelist, 
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and the fourth Evangelist could have no purpose 
in inserting the details as to the presence of Christ 
at Jerusalem—apart altogether from the question 
of the miracle—had he not had good grounds for 
his assertion. The chronology of events would 
then be as follows :— 


28 A.D. 
March-April . JoGRe = Wilke Gere 
April-September . i072 = Mk 74-107! 
October-November . Jn 72-1072 
December. . « pa Tee 

29 A.D. 
January : [fiay nine 
January—March mente eV 23 
March-April . Jn 12! == Mik 112. 


Thus it will be seen that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel twice indicates in a single verse the events 
told in some detail by the second Evangelist, and, 
on the other hand, fills in the parts omitted at 
length. The only point open to serious question 
in the above scheme is that raised by Hort as to 
Jn 64, where it was suggested that 76 mdoxa was 
an interpolation. Apart from the fact that such 
a suggestion has no MS. authority whatever, the 
parallel passage in St. Mark points certainly to 
spring-time as strongly as the Fourth Gospel does 
(hv 8& xopros odds ev TH TérH, Jn 619; eri ro xAWPG 
xoptw, Mk 6°); and Mr. Turner abundantly refutes 
the theory from the point of view of patristic 
evidence (Hastings’ D.Z. i. p. 407 f.). 

3. If St. John were the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, it is quite conceivable that in perusing the 
existing narratives he was struck by the omission of 
the miracle which, in his opinion, was the turning- 
point in the last events of the Ministry. If St. 
John’s view of the importance of the miracle in the 
eyes of the rulers had become exaggerated owing 
to the lapse of time, we can quite understand that 
St. Peter would not have laid even as much stress 
upon it as upon that of the raising of the daughter 
of Jairus; and that St. Mark in compiling his 
narrative, having confused the various journeys in 
his mind, omitted the Jerusalem sojourn altogether, 
so as not to interfere with his scheme, a point upon 
which the fourth Evangelist desires to set him 
right. F. W. WorsSLEY. 


Durham. 
eee ees. 


Gn Interpretation of Eph. t. 15. 


THE text and interpretation of this verse are 
notorious difficulties. The ancient authorities for 


the text, that are generally considered the best, 
read here :—dkovoas tiv Kad’ buds riotw év TO Kupio 
"Inood kal tHv eis wavtas Tovs ayiovs, and some 
scholars, feeling the weight of the valuable testi- 
mony to this form of the text, have risked reading 
it thus and taking wiorw with eis ravras rods dyious 
(faith exercised towards all the saints), a construc- 
tion which it would be hard to parallel. The 
difficulty of this view has been felt too great by 
others, who have adopted the reading of the great 
majority of ancient authorities, which inserts rv 
ayarnv between kai and ryv. It appears to me 
possible to accept the text of the best MSS, but to 
interpret it differently from the editors. No one 
who has had much experience of the ways of MSS 
will be ready to maintain that the words tiv ayarnv - 
have dropped out accidentally in the parent or 
parents of our best authorities. There can, it 
seems to me, be no doubt whatever that the best 
MSS here, as usually, offer the correct text. Some 
reviser (was it Marcion?) felt the difficulty which 
the modern editors have felt, and inserted tiv 
aydrnv from the parallel passage in Col 1*. All 
that is wanted to solve the difficulty is to take eis 
in the sense of év (among) and translate: ‘The faith 
which is among you and (the faith which is) among 
all the saints.’ The papyri have shown that eis had 
encroached on év in N.T. times (Moulton, Prolego- 
mena, p. 62f., p. 234f.). The author wished to 
vary the expression xara with accusative, and yet 
express the same meaning. He avoided év with 
the dative, because he could not speak of faith 
reposing on all the saints, as he could of faith 
reposing on the Lord Jesus. So he employed the 
equivalent expression eis with the accusative. Lest 
it be retorted that there is no occasion here to 
mention the faith which all the saints feel, it may 
be pointed out that in 1 Peter (another encycli- 
cal Epistle) 5° the words occur, ‘ Knowing that the 
same sufferings are being accomplished in your 
brotherhood in all the world.’ Again, in 1 Th 
214, reference is made to the Christians of Judea, 
and in £ Co 16! to the churches of Galatia. Even 
in this Epistle itself we find the words (219), ‘ Ye are 
fellow-citizens with the saints.’ It was quite easy 
to refer to other Christians in addressing one 
community or group of communities, whether by 
way of encouragement or reproof. Others share the 
faith in the Lord Jesus with the Christians of Asia. 
ALEX. SOUTER. 
Oxford. i 
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Some Modern Views of the 
Rtonement. 


Mr. Bersitz’s exposition (in the July number of 
Tue Exposirory TimEs) is so very admirable, that 
my criticism chiefly refers to his inadequacy of ex- 
pression, when face to face with the question, ‘Why 
. did Jesus die on the Cross?’ With his underlying 
conception I am in most thorough agreement, but 
it seems to me, that even at the risk of exaggeration, 
it needs to be developed, paraphrased, illustrated, 
driven home to the intelligence of the ‘man in the 
pew.’ That our Lord’s death was ‘the supreme 
manifestation of the Jove of God for man,’ is 
the cardinal teaching of the Cross. It was also 
the convincing manifestation of the obedience of the 
Son of Man. Mr. Beibitz rightly deprecates the 
use of language implying that Jesus laid down His 
life in obedience to an arbitrary decree, but he 
does not bring out and sufficiently emphasize 
the ethical content of the ‘needs must’ of His 
death. Just here the shadows of old and discarded 
theories of the Atonement still lie, and darken our 
modern restatements. ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this that a man lay down his life,’ is uncondi- 
tionally true as regards the Jove; is it also of the 
necessary zwzsdom or morality of such an action? 
é.g. suicide, Jesus died, we believe, in obedience 
to a ‘needs must’ not arbitrary but moral. What 
was it? Can we relate it to anything which comes 
within the limits of our experience? It cannot be 
denied that there is a certain reading of the Gospels 
which carries with it a tacit assumption of premedi- 
tation on the part of Jesus, of studied progress 
towards a destined end, which He will not frustrate, 
almost of a compulsion on the people and their 
rulers to put Him to death, that so all things 
‘spoken concerning the Son of Man’ may be 
fulfilled and they themselves may be placed in the 
wrong, ¢.g. the ‘arrogance’ of Socrates in Plato’s 
Apology. Such a view is set forth with great skill 
in the volume entitled As Others saw Him, purpos- 
ing to give the Jewish conception of His death. 
It is this which is absolutely fatal to all reality, 
which reduces the life of Jesus to the mechanical 
movement of an actor in a drama. It is a view 
which, whether held consciously or unconsciously, 
with the apparent sanction of words such as ‘The 
Son of Man goeth as it is written of Him,’ has 
served to dehumanize and immeasurably weaken 


the whole sublime story of The Passion. Is there 
not, through fear of Jesus being styled a martyr— 
and nothing more—a marked disinclination to 
steadily affirm that the primal cause of His death 
was His unswerving adherence to conviction? 
Rather than be untrue to Himself, He became 
obedient to a death even upon accross. So dying, 
He ‘did the will of him that sent him,’ not as 
though that will doomed and drove Him to an 
unavoidable death; not as though the mere act of 
dying was the fulfilment of that will; but Jesus’ 
death was the outstanding manifestation that at all 
costs, God’s will—the absolutely good—must with 
us come first, and that safety must not by the 
true Son of God be purchased, even though the 
alternative be death. The life of Jesus in its 
beneficence revealed the love of God. The life 
and death of Jesus further revealed that Divine 
Love will be true to itself at all costs—that with it 
there is no ‘second best.’ Viewed from above, 
‘God spared not his own Son’; viewed from 
below, Jesus was ‘obedient to death, even the 
death of the cross.’ Thus Jesus showed ‘greater 
love’ in dying ‘for his friends ’—was truer to their 
real, their highest weal—than He would have 
shown had He, waiving conviction, falling in with 
popular ideas, lived on and with them, continuing 
the consolation and support of His visible presence. 
At least this aspect of the death of Jesus needs 
to be asserted. Its meaning and reasonableness 
appeals to the ‘man in the pew’ to-day, in whose 
ears theories of the Atonement so often sound far- 
off and artificial RICHARD S. WEAVER. 
Belfast. 


So 
+ 


The Mames ‘Christ’ and ‘Jesus’ 
in the Gets. 


Have the distinctions with which the author of 
the Acts uses the names ‘Christ,’ ‘Jesus Christ,’ 
‘Jesus’ been sufficiently remarked ? 

1. This writer never uses ‘ Jesus Christ’ except tn 
reporting the words of others. In Peter’s speeches 
the: phrase occurs six times. (22° 3° 41° 94 10% 
r117), twice in Paul’s (16!8 207!the last doubt- 
fully), and once in the letter from the Church at 
Jerusalem (156). These are all in ‘direct narra- 
tion’; the remaining two cases are in ‘indirect 
speech,’ viz., of Philip (8!%), and of Paul (28%—a 
very doubtful reading). 
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The term ‘Jesus Christ’ is common in all other | 


N.T. writings except (for obvious reasons) the 
‘Gospels. 
Polycarp seem to show that the combined name 
‘became quickly the commonest of all names for 
‘our Lord. The evidence points to the con- 
clusions that the common use of ‘Jesus Christ’ 
arose, as was natural, in the Churches of Jewish 
origin ; that it soon spread, perhaps largely by the 
influence of Paul, to the Gentile Churches ; and 
that it quickly became the ordinary name for the 
Saviour. 

2..‘Christ Jesus’ occurs only.in 37? (in a 
‘speech). and in. 2474. (5% is probably to be 
grouped with such passages as 18° 28.) 

3. The term ‘ Christ, when used alone, ts always 
used distinctly as a Jewish title. Except in 2°° it 
always has the article. There is no trace (as in 
Hebrews and in r Peter but principally in Paul) 
of its tendency to become a proper name. 

4. The term‘ Christ, whether used alone (fourteen 
times) or tx combination with. ‘Jesus’ (thirteen 
times), zever occurs except in relation to a Jewish 
(or Samaritan) environment. Its use of the preach- 
ing of Philip in Samaria (8° !*) need not surprise, 
since the Samaritans looked for ‘the Christ’ 
(Jn 4%), and to a Gentile writer they would seem 
only a particular Jewish sect. Their social obser- 
vances were so like the Jewish that their admission 
into the Church met no such challenge as did the 
subsequent admission of Gentiles (cf. 8 with 9 and 
5). 

The other seeming exceptions are 1618 24% 
2831, But in 2474 attention has just been markedly 
drawn to the presence of ‘ Drusilla . . . a /ezess.’ 
In 2821, not only is the reading very doubtful, but 
the writer has just been rehearsing with singular 
emphasis Paul’s interview with the leading Jews at 
Rome. The words of Paul (16!%) to the ‘maid 
having a spirit, a python,’ at Philippi, at first sight 
seem quite exceptional, but the Pythoness began 
to ‘follow Paul and us’ on the road to the Jewish 
place of prayer, and she may easily have been a 
Jewess (cf. Elymas and the Sons of Sceva). It is 
to be noted that this passage belongs to one of the 
‘we’ sections of Acts. The writer recalls the very 
words that Paul appositely used to a Jewess, though 
he omits directly to name the maid’s race, 


The Epistles of Clement, Ignatius, and — 


In this connexion it is interesting to mark that 
Peter, in his address in the house of the Geztile 
Cornelius, having used the term ‘ Christ’ in relation 
to the ‘children of Israel’ (10%*), at once Pipcecds 
to refer to its meaning (10°), . 

5. The use of the name ‘Jesus’ alone te as 
might be expected, not usually remarkable. But 
there is an exception in 16°, ‘The Spirit of Jesus 
suffered them not.’ It was this text that suggested 
this brief examination of the use of these names in 
Acts. Surely any other writer in N.T. would either 
have said simply ‘the Spirit,’ as do later MSS, or 
‘the Spirit of Christ.’ The actual phrase is 
unique. 

To elude the use of one’s own times in such 
common terms as these is an almost impossible 
feat. It might appear at first accidental that, 
for instance, the writer of Acts. never uses 
‘Christ’ except in relation to Jews, not having 
occasion to do so. But, not to mention 8°" and 
1511, the copyists have thrust it upon his text in 
16%! (and perhaps in 20%, 281), while in 92° they 
have used ‘Christ’ partly as a proper name in the 
manner of Paul. 

The facts therefore seem to show that the writer 
of Acts was a Gentile Christian of so early a 
period that in his time— 

(a) The term ‘Christ’ was still used by at least 
some Gentile Christians purely as a Jewish title ; 

(4) The combination ‘Jesus Christ’ was not yet 
taken over by the Gentile Churches, though it was 
common among Jewish Christians. Here it may 
be noted that while each of the othef three 
Evangelists uses ‘Jesus Christ’ once in opening 
his Gospel, no such instance occurs in Luke. 

At how early a period (mainly, no doubt, under 
the influence of Paul’s writings) these verbal 
peculiarities disappeared in the Gentile Churches, 
may be judged by the other Early Christian 
literature. 

Further, the use of ‘Jesus Christ’ only in 
quotations seems to require, either that the 
writer is reproducing, at least in part, the speakers’ 
actual phraseology, or that he was aware of the 
variety of usage involved, and carefully reproduced 
it in his book. That were ‘compilation’ indeed ! 

C. RypDER SMITH. 

Bombay. 
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Zntre Nous. 


A New Game.—tThey have invented a new 
game in Glasgow. They call it, ‘Should I buy, or 
should I not buy?’ THE Expository Times has 
suggested it. 

They are seated round a table, and each is 
provided with a sheet of paper. What book have 
they all been reading? When they decide upon 
the book, each of them seeks to hit off its char- 
acteristics. The person who does this most tersely 
and most memorably wins the game. 

There are other places which may be less 
watery but are as wintry as Glasgow. We com- 
mend this game for the long evenings. 

The question always is, ‘Should I buy, or should 
I not buy?’ It is the question which every 
reviewer should have in mind. There are reviewers 
who imagine it their mission to instruct the 
author of a book; the true mission of a reviewer 
is to let his readers know whether or not they 
should buy the book. ‘The more tersely he hits 
off its characteristics, the better has he fulfilled his 
mission. 


Deissmann’s ‘New Light.’—There is an 
able but rather antagonistic review of Deissmann’s 
New Light on the New Testament in the Manchester 
Guardian. The reviewer rejoices with Deissmann 
in the new materials. for the study of the New 
Testament, and believes that he has proved his 
central argument that the language of the New 
Testament is the language of the common people. 
But he thinks that good materials for the study 
of the N.T. times may be found even in literature 
like Martial and ‘Tacitus, A®lian, Lucian, and 
Artemidorus. And he strongly objects to Dr. 
Deissmann’s separation of the ‘letter’ from the 
‘epistle.’ ‘It is surely precarious literary criticism 
which, on the ground of local and_ personal 
allusions in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
would treat as an ordinary letter a composition 
which contains such passages as, “ We all, behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image,” or, ‘‘We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 


Comparative Religion.—There is an article 


in Zhe Expositor for September on ‘Christian 
Theology and Comparative Religion.’ It is 
written by Professor H. R. Macintosh. Its first 
two sentences are: ‘A few years ago the editor of 
one of our best journals of theology, with a rare 
ability to discern the signs of the times, told us 
that in his judgment the problem certain to tax 
most sorely the Christian Apologetic of this 
generation is the problem created by the science 
of Comparative Religion. His foresight has been 
justified.’ 

There is no article in any of the magazines that 
calls for careful reading more urgently than this. 


Dr. James Adam.—The early death of Dr. 
James Adam, of Cambridge, is a severe loss to 
scholarship. He has already published splendid 
work, but his greatest work will still be the 
Gifford Lectures on ‘The Religious Teachers of 
Greece.’ He had a clear conception of the differ- 
ence between successful lectures and a successful 
book,’ and for his book he completely recast the 
Jectures. He had finished this and had read 
most of the proofs before he died. Mrs. Adams, 
who had a brilliant University record, and has kept 
up her studies in close association with her husband 
in all his work, will complete the proof-reading. 


Mr. Carnegie.—The following correspondence 
appears in Zhe Literary Guide and Rationalist 
Review :— 

‘Dear Mr. CARNEGIE,—The new library— 
your gift to this town—will shortly be opened, 
and I desire to make it a small donation of books. 
But, since my object is to place scientific and 
modern research before those who will use the 
library, I approach you ere making an offer to the 
authorities who are to control it. This I do 
because the views and wishes of the founder must 
first command respectful consideration. 

‘Will you approve a gift embracing selections 
from the works of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, 
Haeckel, Renan, Mill, Arnold, and certain other 
rational thinkers ? 

‘These books open the highest portals of human 
thought to the rising generation, and approach 
vital questions of the day ina scientific, tolerant, 
and serious spirit. They are written in fearless 
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humility by great men whose inspiration is love of 
truth alone; for truth is a diamond that flashes 
varied light from its many facets, They place 
before us the clear issues of the time to come, and 
help us to apprehend, not only the scientific and 
social, but also the ethical and religious, problems 
that will cry out for solution in the immediate future. 

‘Trusting that you consider these books as 
a seemly factor in your splendid conception of 
international libraries.—I am, dear Mr. Carnegie, 
most faithfully yours, 

‘EDEN PHILLPOTTS.’ 


*SKIBO CASTLE, DORNOCH, SUTHERLAND, 
§26¢h July 1907. 

‘My Dear Mr. PHILLPoTTs,—In reply, let me 
assure you that in my opinion no collection of 
books would be more valuable than that you 
propose—Spencer and Arnold I had the honour 
to call friends; but I never intrude my wishes in 
any form in connexion with my gifts. The 
authorities are left entirely free in every depart- 
ment. It is for them to decide.—Faithfully yours, 

‘ANDREW CARNEGIE.’ 


It is said that Mr. Carnegie is a Scotsman. 

But the writer takes him for something else, for 
in sending the correspondence to Zhe Literary 
Guide, he says: 

‘Before this strong expression of opinion, the 
controlling Committees of all Carnegie Libraries 
should come swiftly into line. Of course, many 
of the authors I mention will be already found in 
every library seriously calling itself such, but there 
are others of equal value; and henceforth we 
have the right to demand entry for Haeckel, Paine, 
and the rest of the important rational thinkers.’ 

‘EDEN PHILLPOTTS.’ 


A Pessimist ?—Where is Mr. Bryce at present ? 
Not locally. We know that. But philosophically, 
spiritually ? He has published an article in Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly for August on Progress. Its 
title is ‘ What is Progress?’ But the thought that 
is in his mind all through is whether (whatever 
Progress may be) we are making any. And his 
answer is, apparently, no. ‘The bark,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘that carries Man and his fortunes traverses 
an ocean where the winds are variable and the 
currents unknown. He can do little to direct its 
course, and the mists that shroud the horizon hang as 
thick and low as they did when the voyage began.’ 


The Great Text Commentary.—The best 
illustration this month has been sent by Mr. J. 
Pitchford, 99 Andover Street, Sheffield, to whom 
a copy of Allen’s St. AZatthew (‘ Intern. Crit. Com.’) 
has been sent. Illustrations for the Great Text 
for November must be received by the rst of 
Qctober... The.text isaak. 1st 

The Great Text for December is Lk 1529—‘ And 
he arose and came to his father. But while he 
was yet afar off, his father saw him, and was 
moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him.’ A copy of Deissmann’s 
New Light on the New Testament and of Walker’s 
What about the New Theology? will be given for 
the best illustration. Illustrations must be received 
by the 1st of November. 

The Great Text for January is Lk 16!—‘He 
that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much: and he that is unrighteous in a very little 
is unrighteous also in much.’ A copy of Davidson’s 
The Stoic Creed, or of any volume of ‘The Scholar 
as Preacher’ series, will be given for the best 
illustration. Illustrations must be received by the 
1st of December, 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them 
if successful, 


The following have been selected as Great Texts 
in, Isaiah :—1° 115 2¢ 6'-3_ 68 soe ira? sao oman ee 
32? 331 40% 40°! 42%, 50") 53° 53551539 5555 a 
57) 6ol 61! 63%. » 

Illustrations are invited for those texts. The 
source of the illustration should always be stated, 
if it is not from the writer’s own experience. 
Illustrations may be sent for any number of texts, 
but they must all be received at St. Cyrus, 
Montrose, Scotland, by the last day of November, 
For the best illustration of each text a choice may 
be made of any volume of the ‘International 
Critical Commentary,’ or any volume of the ‘ Inter- 
national Theological Library,’ or any two volumes 
of ‘The Scholar as Preacher’ series, or of the 
series entitled ‘ Religion in Literature and Life.’ 
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